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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 
RED ROCK A Chronicle of Reconstruction 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. With Illustrations by B. West Ciinepinst. 12mo, $1.50. 


ME: PAGE’S new novel is a romantic love-story of the South just after the war —a time when romance and pathos 
combined in many picturesque developments, as Mr. Page’s former writings have amply attested. ‘‘ Red Rock” has 
much of the same note which made ** Marse Chan”’ famous. 
“ The interest never flags ; from the first page to the last the reader finds his attention absorbed. Mr. Page has written 
one of the strongest novels of the year; he has proved that he is equally a master of fiction in the form of the novel as he 
yquestionably is of the short story. In plot and construction, in sustained interest, and in the dramatic unity of his tale 
bo les displayed the consummate skill of an artist and of a master of technique. It is one of the most fascinating novels 
that have appeared in a long time.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


GAINSBOROUGH, FASHION IN PARIS 
And his Place in English Art. By Wattrer Arnmstronc. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Aathetics from 
With 62 photogravures and 10 lithographic facsimiles in 1797 to 1897. By Ocrave Uzannx. With 100 full-page 














color. Limited Edition. Folio, $25.00. | ate om Pe — illustrations by Frangous 
AINSBOROUGH'S name is, in modern judgment, the Bin. ’ » $15.00. iy 
most illustrious mg the paint of the English <¢ |T is a chronicle of ob . of g, bat it to very 


P much more than that; it is a sketch of the social his- 
School. As an art work, employing the utmost modern re- tory of Paris from the date of ‘the whiff of grape-shot’ 


to 
sources of the printer's and engraver's skill, it would be that of the momentous first a in the Bois of femi- 
difficult to find anything comparable to this superb volume. _ nine ‘ knickers’ astride the wheel.’’— London Chronicle. 


THE LOST WORD. By HENRY VAN DYKE 


A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. With illustrations by Corwin Knapp Linson, in photogravure, and with decorative 
borders, illuminated title, and a striking cover design. Uniform with ‘** The First Christmas Tree.” 8vo, $1.50. 
R. VAN DYKE is particularly happy in his Christmas stories; nowhere else do the poetry, the deep religious feeling 
and the literary charm of his work show themselves more prominently. 
Grorce W. Case says in the Book Buyer: ‘* No writer among us is better, if so well, equipped to tell — what is 
rarely told with thorough artistic acceptability — a Christmas story.” 





MR. GLADSTONE AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A Monograph. By Sir Epwarp W. Hamitron. 12mo. By Ye Sanperson. With portraits and map. 8vo, 
$1.25. 75. 
HE author’s acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone extended HIS timely volume treats of the political history of 
over @ period of more than forty years. From his recol- Africa in its relations with the European powers d 
lections of this long continued friendship, he has given a ~ nt ane, hots ne a — have — 
ivid pi i . e present critical si 
ee ee eee throwing much light upon the position of Great Britain in 
THE WORKERS — THE WEST South Africa. 
By Water A. Wycxorr, Assistant Professor of Political MUSIC AND MANNERS 
E y at Princeton. With 32 illustrations by W.R. (In the Classical Period). Essays. By H. E. Kaensret. 
LeicH. 12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.50, 


W!ta this second volume Professor Wyckoff closes his «<< THERE are excellent aan on Thayer, the biog- 
absolutely unique narrative of the experiences of a rapher of Beethoven, the Beethoven Museum at 
scholar in earning his living as an unskilled laborer. Bonn, and the influence of Goethe and Liszt as traced in a 
Already Published: The Workers—The East. Lllus- visit to Weimar. Taking it all in all, this is an uncommonly 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. valuable book.” —New York Times. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


By Ernest Seton Toompson. With 200 illustrations from drawings by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 
pach one of the wild animals whose story is told by Mr. Thompson in this unusual book has been either a close acquaint- 
~ ance or so thoroughly studied that his characteristics appear markedly personal. Mr. Thompson's unconventional 
pictures strikingly reinforce the text and add to the attractiveness of a handsomely made and beautifully printed volume. 
_ “It is a collection of true stories, and in consequence is intensely interesting. . . . The whole volume is 
illustrated, and altogether the book is one that ought to be in every library and home.””— Evening Telegram. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW Books 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 15 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 

An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Impris- 
onment, Torture, and Ultimate Release, brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political 
Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry Savace Lanpor. With the Government 
Enquiry and Report and other Official Documents, by J. Larkin, Esq., Deputed by the 
Government of India. With One Photogravure, Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page 
and about One Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, and a Map from Surveys by the 
Author. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 


THE NEWCOMES 
The Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Complete Works 
This new and revised edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished letters, 
sketches, and drawings, derived from the author’s original manuscripts and note-books. 
Edited by Mrs. Anne Tuackeray Ritcuie. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $1.75 per Volume. 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS 
A Novel. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “ The Great Stone of Sardis,” “ Rudder 
Grange,” ete. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Mr. Stockton’s new novel is a story of vacation-life in the Adirondacks, and it is full of situations 
characterized by the unmistakable Stockton touch. 


DUMB FOXGLOVE, AND OTHER STORIES 
By Annit TRUMBULL SLosson, Author of “ Seven Dreamers,” “ The Heresy of Mehetabel 
Clark,” ete. With One Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


This is a collection of stories dealing with life in rural New England. The charm of the simple yet 
shrewd people of the mountain regions is depicted with a sympathetic and loving hand. 


THE COPPER PRINCESS 
A Story. By Kirk Munroe, Author of “ The Painted Desert,” “ Rick Dale,” ete. Lllus- 
trated by W. A. Rogers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A strong and stirring story of the Lake Superior mining country, told with all Mr. Munroe’s familiar 
spirit and swing. The plot is one of rapid action and exciting incident, hinging on a mystery connected with 


a deserted copper-mine. 
THE ADVENTURERS 


A Novel. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. With Illustrations by A. 1. KELLER. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


A stirring story of treasure-trove, told with all Mr. Watson’s familiar skill. There are schemes and 
plots and narrow escapes; there are fights and riots and battles; there are exciting chases through London, 
and many wonderful happenings in the Welsh forests. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


By “ A British Army Officer.” Illustrated by R. Caton Woopviiie. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, #1.00. 


These articles, originally published serially in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, form an intimate account of 
the duties, military and social, of officers in the crack regiments of the British service. 


NEW YORK HARPER & BROTHERS LONDON 


PUBLISHERS 
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FALL AND WINTER PUBLICATIONS 


FRANCIS P. HARPER 


A New Bird Book by Prof. DANIEL GIRAUD ELLIOT, Completing his Series of 
Popular Ornithologies. 
UnirorM wits “SHore Brraps” anp “* Game Buirps.”’ 


THE WILD FOWL OF THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
By Prof. Daxiex Grraup Exxior. The Swan, Geese, Ducks, and Mergansers of North Sancta, lapeeee and 63 illus- 
trations of every species described. Post 8vo, ornamental cloth . . os . $250 
Limited large-paper edition of 100 copies on hand-made paper, 4to, white cloth | | . . net 1000 


This is the third and last volume of Professor Elliot’s valuable lar Ornithological ‘Works, ‘and completes the 
Game Bird Series. Published uniform with ‘‘ North American Shore Birds * and * Game Birds.’ 


NORTH AMERICAN SHORE BIRDS. GAME a OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The Snipe, —~e = Plover, and their Allies. By Prof. The Partridge. G: Wild Turkey, ete. By 
D. G. E.xior fusely illustrated by full-page draw- Prof. D. G. Exxior. My by 46 full- 
ings by Edwin eras Post 8vo, cloth. Second Edi- drawings by Edwin ee.  Peatiee, aaaeanae tal cloth. 
a << . - > he el ee oe ee Second Edition .. - »« $250 


AMERICAN EXPLORER SERIES. A New Historical Series by Dr. Elliott Coues. 


No. 2. FORTY YEARS A FUR TRADER ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


The Personal Narrative of Charles Larpenteur, from a hitherto unknown MS. in the author's yor Edited, with 
fall commentary, by Dr. Cours, 18 Sun, Lease = illustrations. nae limit 
2 vols., Svo, cloth . . ‘oie a ae 00 


No. 1. THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR JACOB FOWLER. 








Narrating an Adventure from Arkansas through the Indian Territory, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico to the source 


of Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-22, now first are from bis original anne, Plate. Edition limited to 950 numbered 
copies. 8vo,cloth . . » « net $300 
An important and hitherto unknown exploration. He. was the first white man to travel muc h of his route, including the ascent of the 


| Arkansas as far as Pueblo, and trail through Colorado, Kansas, etc. 


THE ROMANCE OF BOOK COLLECTING. 
With Account of Book Hunters and Book Lovers, Ancient and Modern. By J. Herserr SLarer, nares! of * Book 
Prices Current.”” 12mo .. . o « CL 


Cowrterts: In Eulogy of Catalogues. — Comparison of Prices. — ~Seme Led ky Finda. - ” The Pernetten Lere Soc ety. — ~ Gome Hunting 
Grounds of London.— Vagaries of Book Hunters.— The Glamour of Bindings. 


EARLY WILLS OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y., FROM 1664 TO 1784. 


A careful abstract of all Wills (nearly 800) recorded in New York Surrogate’s ‘Office and at White Plains, N. Y.. from 
1664 to 1754, with Genealogical and apenas wae by Witt 8. SURAANEINES, A.M. Guise indexed. Edition 
limited to 340 copies. 4to, cloth . - « net $500 
In this important work more than 5,000 names 5 appear in 1 the index of 85 pages. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


EARLY LONG ISLAND WILLS OF SUFFOLK , THE WILLS OF THE SMITH FAMILY OF NEW 





COUNTY, 1691-1703. A reprint of “The Lester Will YORK AND LONG ISLAND, 1664-1794, 
Book,” with Genealogical and Historical Notes by W.S. With Historical and Genealogical Notes by Wituiam S. 
Pe.tterreav, A.M. With exhaustive indexes of persons emaenenan, A. - — es to a “eB 


and localities. Edition limited to 340 copies. 4to, net $5 00 cloth . 
THE LIBRARY SERIES. WEATHER LORE. 

Edited, with introductions, by Dr. Garner, Keeper of | A Gtein of Proverbs, Sa: and Rules, with folding 
Printed Books in the British Museum. Crown 8vo, cloth. hart of Cloud Forms. By ARD Inwarps, President 
Published at . . . « net $1 75 a the Royal Meteorological Society. Third —_—. 

No. 1. THE FREE LIBRARY, its ‘History and Present revised and augmented. Svo, 233 pages . . . $2 50 

Condition. By J. J. Oaus, of Bootle Free Library. | Dr. Coan? Other Works on Western Exploration. 

N LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- SEIRAN Bh, PlaS © -_y> ving WO 

No. 2. To Headwaters of the Mississippi, 

TURE. By Frank J. Burcorne, of the Tate | "Texas. sepateted teams the original edi edition and carefully 
Central Library, Brixton. 141 illustrations. | edited by Dr. Coues. 3vols.,8vo . . . net $10 00 


Large-paper edition . . - » net 200 
NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE GREATER NORTHWEST. 

Im t hitherto unpublished Journals of ALEXANDER 
Henry, Fur Trader, and Davin Taompson, Geographer 
and r, 1799-1814. Exploration and adventure 

the Red, Saskatchewan, and Co- 


No. 3. LIBRARY ee By J. MacFar- 
LANE, British Museum. 

No. 4. THE PRICES OF BOOKS. By H. B. Wueattey, 
of the Society of Arta. 

SILAS WOOD’S SKETCHES OF THE TOWN OF 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, among Indians on 

» ~ the First Settlement to the End of the Revolution. lumbia Rivers. Carefully edited, with copious 

wes’ from the excessively rare original with Notes commentary, by Dr. Cours. New maps, etc. 3 vols., 


Ss wpererer epee Es 8vo . . net $10 00 
p> ae net $2 00 Lasgepeperedition ....... . net 2000 


Catalogue of Out-of-Print Books, issued regularly, mailed on application. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East Sixteenth ‘Street, New York 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s New Books. 


THE FAIR GOD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By Lew WaLtace, 
author of “ Ben-Hur,” etc. Holiday Edition. Illus- 
trated with 40 full-page photogravures, 76 head- 
pieces, 76 rubricated initials and tail pieces by Eric 
Pare. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $7.00. 

A remarkably artistic holiday work. Mr. Pape’s designs show a 
power, a range, an intelligence, an appreciation, a compelling genius, 
rarely devoted to a work of this kind. They recreate the heroes, the 
stormy passions, the beauty and glory, of the Mexican Conquest in a 
very remarkable way. 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By Naruanter Hawrtnorne. Holiday Edition. With 
20 full-page photogravures by Maupe A. CowLes 
and Genevieve Cow Les, and many head-pieces and 
initials by Eprrm and Mitprep Cow es. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $5.00; half calf, gilt top, or half polished 
morocco, gilt top, 38.00. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. 


| 
| 
| 


By Gupert Parker, author of “The Seats of the | 


Mighty,” ete. Fifteenth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Another characteristic success in Mr. Gilbert Parker's gallant, 
romantic style. . . . Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be 
read by the public with avidity."’— St. James Gazette (London). 


THE PURITANS. 


By Arvo Bares, author of “ The Pagans,” “ The Philis- 
tines,” ete. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“It fairly challenges attention and interest, and is thoroughly 

exhilarating in that it isa departure from the limitations of the ordinary 

novel. . . . His story is strong, convincing, full of play and fire, severe 
and mirthfal, and thoroughly entertaining.” — Boston Herald. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. 


By Mary Jonnston. With a frontispiece illustration. | 
| By Grorce H. Darwin, Professor in the University of 


Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“ An extraordinary story to come from the pen of a new writer, an 
historical novel written in the manner of the beginning of the century, 
and with all the historical knowledge garnered by research during its 
passage.""— New York Times. 

“ An admirably strong book.” — Philadelphia Press 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD IN ART. | 


With some Account of the Artistic treatment of the 


Life of St. John the Baptist. By Estette M. Hurwt, | 
editor of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. With 16 full- | 


page illustrations and over 80 text drawings. 8vo, $3. 


Miss Hurll includes a descriptive history of the artistic treatment of | 


every incident in the life of Christ which has been made the subject of 
art, and the account embraces not only the works of the old masters, 
but is brought down to the art of our day. The book is issued in the 
same style with Miss Hurll’s edition of Mrs. Jameson's Art Works, and 
it is illustrated on the same plan. 


THE BIBLIOTAPH, and Other People. 


By Leon H. Vincent. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Vincent's essays are all scholarly and well-balanced, and they 
deserve the ackowledgments of students and critics for his thorough 
mastery of every subject discussed in his pages. His little book is full 
of suggestions, and thus sharpens the wit of his readers and leads them 
to think for themselves in all their reading."’ — Phila. Public Ledger. 


POETRY. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. 


Cambridge Edition. With a Biographical Sketch and 
Notes by WritraM J. Rowrr, Indexes to Titles and 
First Lines, a portrait, and an engraved title-page 
with a vignette. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION 
OF POETS 


Includes the Complete Poetical Works of 
Henry W. LonGrELLow. Rosert Burns. 
OutverR WeNDELL Hotmes. James Russevt Lowe. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. Ropert Brownine. 

All are edited with great thoroughness to secure accu- 
racy of text, sufficient Notes, Indexes, Biographical 
Sketches, and bibliographical information. All con- 
tain excellent portraits of the poets, and, on the en- 
graved title-pages, vignettes of the poets’ homes or 
birthplaces. All are printed on thin, opaque paper, 
and bound in handsome style. Price of each (except 
Browning), cloth, $2.00; Browning, cloth, $3.00. 


FROM SUNSET RIDGE. 
Poems Old and New. By Jut1a Warp Howe, author 
of “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which is the 
leading poem in this volume. 12mo, $1.50. 


ESSAYS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


THE TIDES, and Kindred Phenomena 
in the Solar System. 


Cambridge. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 
This is a very interesting work, the most authoritative yet produced 
on the tides. 


A WORLD OF GREEN HILLS. 


By Braprorp Torrey, author of “ Birds in the Bush,” 
“ The Foot-path Way,” “ Spring Notes from Tennes- 
see,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A charming book on nature and birds in the mountain region of 

Virginia and North Carolina. 


THE MAGIC OF THE HORSE-SHOE 


With Other Folk-Lore Notes. By Rosert Means 

Lawrence, M.D. 8vo, $2.25. 

The host of persons who believe, or half believe, in “luck” snd 
“signs” will find Dr. Lawrence's book very interesting. He writes of 
the horse-shoe as a talisman, fortune and luck, folk-lore of common salt, 
omens of sneezing, days of good and evil omen, superstitions dealing 
with animals, and the luck of odd numbers. 


A CORNER OF SPAIN. 
An interesting book of observations in Spain, especially 
in Malaga and Seville, by Mrrtam Cores Harri, 
author of “ Rutledge,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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of Great Poets. 


HIS EDITION of great poets has been received 
with marked favor by the most competent judges, 
both for the wealth of poetry in convenient form and 
for the thorough and intelligent care with which it is 
edited. Each volume contains a fine portrait of the 
author and an engraved title-page with a vignette, gen- 
erally of the poet’s home. All have biographical sketches 
specially prepared for this edition; they are edited with 
uncommon thoroughness and care, to secure accuracy 
of text and to add all necessary notes; and they have 
indexes of titles and first lines of all the poems, with 
chronological indexes, giving the volumes a completeness 
which adds greatly to their value. Each is large crown 
octavo, printed on opaque paper, and bound in handsome 
library style. 
Price (except Browning), each, cloth, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 
BrowninG, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
35.00; tree calf or full levant, $7.00. 
The Edition comprises : 

THE COMPLETE POETIC AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

THE COMPLETE POETIC AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

ROBERT BURNS. 

THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC 

{LFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
In Preparation : 

Tue Comptete Porticat Works or Joun MILTON. 

Tae Comptete Portic aN» Dramatic Works OF 
Lorp Byron. 


OF 


OF 


WORKS OF 


** The Riverside Press, which has rendered so much genuine 
service to American literature, has done nothing better in its 
way than the publication of one-volume standard editions of 
the poets, . . . notable for intelligence and completeness of 
editorial treatment.’’— The Outlook (New York). 

“It is not too much to say that the Cambridge Tennyson 
added to the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Browning, and Burns, all under the general 
editorship of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, is worthy of its place in 
this distinguished and altogether admirable series, valuable 
to every reader and invaluable to every student. . . . It would 
be difficult to overstate the benefit conferred on all studious 
readers of the best English poetry by the publication of these 
Cambridge Editions of the masters, and Mr. Scudder and his 
publishers have laid all such under heavy obligations.’’— The 
Literary World ( Boston). 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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“THE LITTLE MINISTER.” 

A special holiday edition of J. M. BARRIe’s master- 
piece. Exquisitely illustrated by over thirty full- 
page wash drawings by C. ALLEN GILBERT, and 
photographs taken especially for the book. Hand- 
somely bound in white vellum, stamped in gold, with 
a miniature portrait in photogravure of Miss Adams. 
400 pages. Price, $2.50. 


SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. 
By C.D. Grsson. Mr. Gibson’s new Book for 
1898. Large folio, 12x18 inches, bound in Japan 
vellum with white vellum back. Each copy enclosed 
ina box. Price, $5.00. 
Edition de luxe, each copy numbered and signed by 
Mr. Gibson, together with artist’s proof. Price, $10. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

By ALFRED TeNNysoN. With sixty-four beautiful 
pen and ink drawings with head-bands, borders, and 
illuminations in red and black, by “ Tak BrotaErs 
RueEap.” Price, 33.75. 

Special Edition de luxe, consisting of 200 copies 
printed on Japan vellum paper, bound in illuminated 
vellum cover. Price, $10.00. 


LONDON TYPES. 


Drawn by WitL1AM NICHOLSON, in his bold and 
inimitable style, consisting of twelve well-known 
London types. 

The Popular Edition. Lithographed in colors, on 
stout cartridge paper. Price, $1.50. 

The Library Edition. Lithographed in colors, bound 
in cloth. Price, $3.75. 

The Edition de luxe. Printed from the original 
wood-blocks. Hand-colored and signed by the artist. 
Price, $45.00 net. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE TREES, 


Other Poems. 
By Rosert Burns Wizson. Price, $1.50. 


Edition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, on Dickinson’s 
handmade paper. Price, $2.50. 
THE QUEEN’S GARLAND. 


A little volume of Elizabethan verse. Price, 75 cts. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA. 
By Antnony Horr. Price, 31.50. 
MAUDE ADAMS IN THE LITTLE 


MINISTER. 
Drawings by C. A. Gitpert. Price, 25 cents. 
*,* Any of the above will be sent carriage paid upon receipt of price. 


Ten new Books for Children, attractively illustrated, 
and varying in size and price. 
NINE ARTISTIC CALENDARS FOR 1899. 
Full description of the above, together with other 


new books and calendars, is found in new catalogue, 
which will be sent free on application. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 


| 3 West 29th Street, . . . . . NEW YORK. 
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THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 


And Other Works by LILIAN WHITING. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. First Series. 16mo, 
cloth, 31.00; white and gold, $1.25. 

Comprising : The World Beautiful, Friendship, Our Social 
Salvation, Lotus-Eating, That Which is to Come. 

** No one can read it without feeling himself the better and 
richer and happier for having done so.""— The Independent. 

** Lilian Whiting’s readers do not need to be told how beau- 
tiful and how helpful is her spirit as shown forth in the writ- 
ings that seem like a garment of her soul.’’— Frances E. 
Willard. 

THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. Second Series. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 
Comprising: The World Beautiful, Our Best Society, To 

Clasp Eternal Beauty, Vibrations, The Unseen World. 

* The style is at once graceful and lively. Every touch is 
fresh. Stress is laid upon inward and spiritual affinities and 
upon the life of the soul. The real world is beyond us; we 
are groping for it in our comparatively dim environment. But 
though dark, this world is not all dark ; the streaks of bright- 
ness in the clouds light us on to the real City of God.”’—Zion’s 
Herald. 

FROM DREAMLAND SENT. A Volume of 
Poems. By Lintan WaurttnG. 16mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. 

** Lilian Whiting’s verse is like a bit of sunlit landscape on 
a May morning.’’— Boston Herald. 

“IT think the two most unfailing qualities of Lilian Whit- 
ing’s verse are its purity and its music.’’— Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. Third Series. (Re. 
cently Published.) 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and 
gold, $1.25. 

Comprising: The World Beautiful, The Rose of Dawn, 
The Encircling Spirit-W orld, The Ring of Amethyst, Paradiss 
Gloria. 

“They have been found helpful and inspiring by many. 
Her insistence on the spiritual side of life, her endeavor to 
present the facts of what she would call ‘the temporary 
world’ in such a way that they may be faced bravely and 
sweetly by one who is longing for a purified existence, her 
unfailing serenity, her confidence that ‘ it is possible to attain 
a perpetual state of pure exhilaration and energy,’ appeal espe- 
cially to those who have tried to reconcile the high aim and 
the present necessity. Many of her essays give the philosophy 
of Emerson and of Phillips Brooks in a form that will send 
it far among those who need it.’’— The Christian Register. 

“The thoughtful reader who loves spiritual themes will 
find the pages inspiring.”’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


AFTER HER DEATH. The Story of a Summer. 
By Liztan Wauittna, author of “ The World Beau- 
tiful.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 
Comprising: What Lacks the Summer? From Inmost 

Dreamland, Past the Morning Star, In Two Worlds, Distant 

Gates of Eden, Unto My Heart Thou Livest So, Across the 

World I Speak to Thee, The Deeper Meaning of the Hour. 
** The ideas in the book will afford comfort to many, and 

should bring positive aid in sorrow to such as will receive its 

message.’’— Hartford Post. 


Set of the above five volumes, 16mo, half crushed morocco, gilt top, $12.50. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 


And Other Volumes of Selections by MARY W. TILESTON. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
« As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” A selection 
for every day in the year. By Mary W. TILeston. 
18mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25; full calf, 
padded covers, $3.50; full morocco, padded covers, 
33.00; full crushed morocco, gilt edges, 33.00. 


“ It isa book which may be made ‘nealeulably useful by 
the thoughtful reader.” — Christian at Work. 


“* Strength is the especial characteristic of this wholesome, | 


vigorous, yet devout work.’’—The Evangelist. 


QUIET HOURS. A Collection of Poems. Selected 
by Mary W. Tireston, author of “ Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs.” First Series, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Second Series, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. The two series 
in one volume, 16mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“Truly worthy of being the companion of the heart in its 
choicest moments of meditation andl Gevction,--Cadestan 
Review. 

TENDER AND TRUE. Poems of Love. Selected 
by Mary W. Titeston. 18mo, cloth, $1.00; white 
and gold, $1.25. 


THE BLESSED LIFE. Favorite Hymns. Selected 
by Mary W. Trreston. 18mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Edited by Mary 
W. Trteston. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, 
$1.25. 

THE WISDOM SERIES. Edited by Mary W. 
Trreston. Issued in handsome pocket volumes. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents each. 


Marcus Aurelius The Apocrypha 
Imitation of Christ Epictetus 
Fenelon Apology and Crito of Plato 


The Phedo of Plato The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Life and History of Dr. Son of Sirach ; or, Eccle- 
John Tauler. siasticus. 


SELECTIONS FROM ISAAC PENINGTON. 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


SURSUM CORDA. Hymns of Comfort. Edited 
by Mary W. Trreston. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
254 Washington Street, Boston 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Cloth; price 
each, $1.25 


“4 YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA ; 


Or, Ficatinc ror THE Sincur Star. Ready Nov. 1. 


UNDER ‘DEWEY AT MANILA ; 


Or, Tae War Fortunes or a CasTaway. 

‘Edward Stratemeyer weaves the incidents of the naval con- 
flict at Manila into a narrative of experiences and adventure 
which is wholesome in spirit and full of excitement and which 
the boys will like, ranking it with bm other graphic stories of | 
peril and adventure suggested by the late war.’’— Congrega- 


tionalist ( Boston). 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS ; 


Or, Toe Harps anp Misnars or A Younc Gunner. In press. 


Sophie May’s New Story for Girls. 
PAULINE WYMAN. 
By Sorniz May. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
In “ Pauline Wyman " the interesting circumstances in a young girl's 
life are all told with the same originality and freshness which have 
drawn a multitude of young people to the author's previous work in the 
* Quinnebasset Series.’’ 
New Dies in Gold and Color. 
Price Reduced. 
THE QUINNEBASSET SERIES. 
By Sornie May. Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
In Old Quinnebasset Our Helen. 
The Doctor's Daughter Quinnebasset Girls 
The Asbury Twins Janet. 


The War of 1812 Series. 
THE BOYS WITH OLD HICKORY. 


By Everett T. Tomumson. Illustrated. $1.50. 
This is the concluding volume of the series, and the readers follow 
the adventures of the heroes in the South, making the acquaintance of 
“Old Hickory " and taking part in the battle of New Orleans 


In New Style. 


Library of Heroic Events. 
STORIES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


By Everett T. Tomson. Illustrated. 


Second Series. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
Stories tending to arouse a spirit of py: showing something of 

the price our fathers paid that we might have a country 


SIX YOUNG HUNTERS ; 


Or, Taz ADVENTURES OF THE GREYHOUND CLUB. 
By W. Gorpon Parker, author of * Grant Burton,” 
‘With illustrations by the author. Cloth, $1.25. 
The book, full of adventures, is healthy in tone ; the boys are manly, 
honest, and of good principles ; and the scene is laid in a comparatively 
new and interesting country. 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE. 
By Cuar.es F. Kiva, author of ‘The Land We Live In,” 
om Continent of Ours,” ete. 238 
A beautifully illustrated volume, 
a family in search of pleasure and 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia 


vings. Cloth, 


ving an account of the journey of 
ucation, in Great Britain, Norway, 


SONGS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


By Sam Watrer Foss. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 
There is an inspiration breathing through the lines of Mr. Foas’ verse 
that appeals to all, and in his latest volume are included ta, 
comments, and satires on modern topics that are either eriiegt? 

humorous or strikingly pathetic. 


JOHN HANCOCK, HIS BOOK. 


By Apram Encuisn Brown, author of “* Beneath Old Roof- 
trees,”’ ** Beside Old Hearthstones,”’ ete. Cloth, gilt top, $2. 
All students of the history of our country will welcome this view of 

the mercantile, social, and political life of the patriot 1 by Mr. 

Brown from the letter book of John Hancock. These letters present 

his a ag A —_ es and = —— with the —— 

uestions 01 * much interest ex matter 

+ added by the editor. - a 


THE TWIN SISTERS OF MARTIGNY. 


By the Rev. J. F. Brnesnam, LL.D., lecturer on Italian Lit- 
erature, Trinity College, Hartford. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

This work will prove a remarkable attraction to all lovers of 
and elegant literature. It is an Italian study of fort 

from the ripe experience of one of our foremost Italian — 


FROM ME TO YOU. 


A Volame of Verse. By Lituian Gerrrupe Sauman. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 


THE POPULAR SERIES OF THE 


DOUGLAS NOVELS. 
By Amanpa M. Dovatas. Cloth, new uniform binding, per 


volume, $1.00, 
There has been a demand for a cheaper edition of Miss Douglas’ pop- 
mand the publishers offer the 


ular stories, and in response to that 
fifteen selected titles given below, in a new and uniform style of binding, 
at a reduced price 

Bernia Wray’s New Name— Tue Here or Brapiey 
House —Osnoryne or ARRocHAR— CLAuDIA—F rom Hanp 
To Moura — Home Noox — Horr Mitis — ly Trust — 
Wuom Karuiz Marrisp — Tur Fortunss or THe Fara- 
pays — Lost iy A Great Crry — Netty Kovnarp’s Kine- 
pom — Our or Trae Wreck — Sreraen Dane — Sypniz 
ADRIANCE. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HAWAII'S STORY. By Hawaii's Queen, — * = 
21 illustrations. Cloth, fall gilt and gilt top, $2.00 

VICTOR SERENUS. A Story of the Pauline tee. By 
Henry Woop. 12mo, cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 

SHATTUCK’S ADVANCED RULES for Large Assem- 
blies. A supplement to “* The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.”’ By Hangierre R. Smatruck. 18mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Epwarp 8. Ex.is, A.M. 200 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00 net. 

THE PAINTER IN OIL. A complete aretens on the — 


les and technique to the painti ing of 
be By DanteL Sonum au Parkaurst. F — 
containing colored plates showing special oil colors — oo 
cloth, $1.25. 
WATER-COLOR Tr. A — S ony smd 
i srestion for baginnen amateurs. By Grace Barton 
Au LEN. With illustrations and cover design by the author. 


Also “calor. "Cloth, 81 plates showing washes of modern 


water colors th, $1.25. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Camberwell edition. Edited and annotated by Cuar.orre 
Porter and Heren A. CLARKE. 12 pocket volumes, size 4x6 inches, with photogravure frontispieces. 
Cloth, gilt top, per set, $9.00. Limp leather, per set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, $25.00. 

The best edition thus far published. The text is absolutely complete, and contains the fugitive poems neglected 
by Browning, also some verses not in any other edition. The notes are full and scholarly. 


LUXEMBOURG ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. This series includes some of the greatest master- 
pieces of fiction, with photogravure frontispieces and numerous illustrations by the best artists. Printed 
on fine laid paper and artistically bound. The publishers believe that this is the finest series of classics 
ever published. Octavo, gilt top, per vol., $1.50. New volumes: 

The Alhambra. Iavixe.—The Cloister and the Hearth. Reape.—Corinne. Der Srart.—ivanhoe. Scorr.— 
Jane Eyre. Bronrt.—The Scottish Chiefs. Porrzer.—The Sketch Book. Invinc.—Twenty Years After. Dumas. 
—Vanity Fair. TaHackeray. 


THE WALDORF LIBRARY. A new series of over 100 carefully selected volumes of standard 
literature, representing the best authors. The books are beautifully printed and bound, and are suitable 
for either gifts or library use. Illustrated with photogravure frontispieces and special title-pages. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, per vol., 75 cts. 

Among the authors whose best works are included are Eliot, Irving, Barrie, Dickens, Ruskin, Dumas, Caine, Cooper, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Scott, Kipling, Doyle, Carlyle, Kingsley, Daudet, Lytton, Oliphant, Stevenson, Emerson, Hugo, 
ete. Send for list of titles. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Victor Durvy, formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction and Member of the Academy. Translated from the French and thoroughly revised, with an 
introduction and summary of contemporaneous history from 1848 to June, 1898, by Epwin A. Grosvenor, 
Professor of European History in Amherst College. One volume, uniform with Duruy’s “ History of France.” 
With 25 colored maps. 12mo, $2.00. 

The most complete and satisfactory general history that can be found. Admirable maps are generously supplied, 
and the volume will prove a boon to all students and teachers of history as well as to readers in general. 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. By Orison Swetr Marpen, author of “Pushing to the 
Front.” With 16 portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A vast fund of illustrative anecdote and helpful advice will be found in this new volume. It appeals especially to 
ambitious youth who need wise direction and encouragement. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By Atexanpre Dumas. With 18 illustrations by Frank T. Merrit. 
Photogravure frontispiece. 2 vols. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.50. Half calf, 35.00. 
This brilliant work, considered by many as the best of Dumas’ romances, has never before been so well and fully 
illustrated. This is by all odds the finest edition on the market. 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Ferpinanp Brunetiere, 
of the French Academy. Authorized translation by Rateu Derecner. Illustrated with portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


“In all probability, no such treasury of informaticn and suggestion in such a convenient and useful form has ever 
been thrown open to the student.”’—Prof. W. P. Trenr. 


OFF TO KLONDYKE. By Dr. Gorpon Sranies. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Stables, the popular writer for boys, relates the experiences of some English boys who succeed in reaching the 
Klondyke after exciting escapes and strange adventures. 


THE STORY OF THE BIG FRONT DOOR. By Mary F. Leonarp. [lustrated. 8vo, $1.25. 


There is a peculiarly congenial atmosphere about this story, an air of refinement and good-will. The sweetest and 
most wholesome story for children that has appeared in a long time. 


GREAT BOOKS. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. With portraits. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Discusses with consummate skill and insight a number of the masterpieces of literature — the plays of Shakespeare, 


“Pilgrim's Progress,’’ *‘ Paradise Lost,’’ “The Divine Comedy,” ete. Dean Farrar analyzes these works in a mas 
terly way. 








Send for Complete Catalogue and Illustrated Announcement. 


new vornk THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. Boston 
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A. S. BARNES & CO.’S_ NEW Books 


NOW READY. 


BIRD GODS. By Charles DeKay 


With Decorations by George Wharton Edwards 


One volume, 12mo. 


Pages, xxiv.+249 = 273. Price, #2.00. 


A very artistic volume by Hon. Charles DeKay, late Consul-General at Berlin, in which the results of 
much research in out-of-the-way and dead languages is presented in a lucid style and a popular way. Every- 
one interested in birds from the side of humanity or natural history, all to whom the beginnings of religion offer 
fascinating problems, will enjoy this little book, which is decorated by Mr. George Wharton Edwards, whose 
clever hand and fancy have struck just the right notes of savagery and quaintness for such a theme. Cover, title- 
page, beginnings and ends of chapters, tables of contents, etc., have their own charming original design, while the 
pages of text are frequently marked by some little sketch in which the figure of some real or mythic bird appears. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


An American Cruiser in the East 

By Chief Engineer Joun D. Forp, U.S. N., Fleet En- 
gineer at Manila in 1898. Second Edition, with Battle 
of Manila, Indez, etc. 536 pages, over 200 illustra- 
tions, 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

A Tour of the Pacific Station. Travels and studies in 
the Aleutian Islands, Behring Sea, Eastern Siberia, 
Japan, Korea, China, Formosa, Hong Kong, and the 
Philippine Islands. With descriptions of the Battles of 
the Jalu, of Cavite, and of Manila. 

“ A straightforward and agreeable story. Mr. Ford 
has given us a valuable and entertaining book.” —Army 
and Navy Journal. 

“There could not have been a more timely occasion 
for its appearance. The author had a capital chance to 
study these countries, and he gives a readable report of 
his impressions.” Springfield Republican. 

“It is handsomely printed, profusely and beautifully 
illustrated, and is packed with information. The book is 
a veritable search-light thrown upon the lands and the 
peoples affected by the results of the late American war 
with Spain and by the movements of European powers 
towards the partition of China.”— Literary World. 


The Later English Drama 
Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Biographies, 
by Carvin S. Brown. 12mo, cloth, 592 pages, 
$1.20 net; each play, separately bound in cloth, 

35 cents net. 

Contains the following plays: “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” — “ The Rivals” and “School for Scandal ” — 
“ Virginius ”—« Lady of Lyons” and “ Richelieu.” 

“ No student of English can afford to be ignorant of 
these plays, and nowhere else, so far as we know, are they 
accessible in such convenient form.”— Congregationalist. 


Ruth and Her Grandfadder 
By “Topp.” Illus. Small quarto, cloth, 90 pages, $1. 
“A spirited and interesting little story which the 
younger children will relish highly.” —Congregationalist. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





RECENTLY ISSUED 
**Annie Eliot’’ Stories 


By Anniz Exiot TrumBv.t. 
A Christmas Accident. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A Cape Cod Week. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Rod’s Salvation. Illustrated by Cuartes Corr- 

LAND. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The reader will enjoy the wit, the delicate satire, 
the happy bits of nature-description.”— Sunday-School 
Times. 

“Her short stories possess a freshness, a piquancy, 
and underlying, quick-witted penetration into human 
feelings, motives, and experiences that give them a pecu- 
liar charm.”—Hartford Post. 


Legends of the Rhine 


By H. A. Guerner. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 350 pages, 
$1.50 net. 

“A valuable and entertaining book. All the wealth 
of story that hovers over the enchanted river is deftly 
garnered and put into serviceable shape.— The Boston 
Traveller. 

Annals of Switzerland 
By Jutra M. Corton. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 300 
pages, $1.25. 

“ No country has played a more heroic part in his- 
tory than Switzerland, and to lovers of liberty there is 
no land of more interest. In this book the story of her 
gradual growth and of her successful struggle for free- 
dom is clearly and concisely told.”—New York Herald. 


Interpretations of Life and 
Religion 


By Rev. Watton W. Barrersnart, D.D. 

283 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

« Twenty sermons, every one of which is brief, pointed, 
and in the true sense dogmatic.” — Church Standard. 

« All show spiritual insight, ardor of conviction, and 
uncommon literary gifts.”— The Outlook. 


12mo, 





At Booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Historic Towns of New England. 
Edited by Lyman P. Powett. With Introduction by 
Georce P. Morris. With 160 illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt top (in a bor), $3.50. 
Contents: Portland, byS.T. Pickard ; Rutland, by E. D. 
Mead ; Salem, by G. D. Latimer ; Boston, by T. W. 
and E. E. Hale ; Cambridge, by S. A. Eliot ; Concord, by F. B. 


Sanborn ; Plymouth, by Ellen Watson ; Cape Cod Towns, by 
Katharine Lee Bates ; Deerfield, by G. Sheldon ; Newport, by | 


Susan Coolidge ; Providence, by William B. Weeden ; Hart- 
ford, by Mary K. Talcott ; New Haven, by F. H. Cogswell. 


Where Ghosts Walk. 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and Lit- 
erature. By Marton HARLAND, author of “Some 
Colonial Homesteads,” ete. With 33 illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top (in a bor), $2.50 
The clever author of ** Colonial Homesteads”’ has utilized 

her experiences in Europe and her literary training for the 
preparation of a series of papers devoted to certain historic 
places with which are to be the names of characters 
familiar in history and in literature. Mrs. Terhune’s descrip- 
tions are in each case the result of personal observation. 


Tennyson. 
His Homes, his Friends, and his Work. By Evisapetu 
Lutuer Cary. With 18 illustrations in photogra- 
vure. Large 8vo, gilt top (in a bor), $3.75. 


The Adventures of Captain 


Bonneville, U.S. A., 


In the Rocky Mountains and the Far West, digested 
from his Journal, and illustrated from various other 
sources. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Pawnee Edition. 
With 28 photogravure illustrations. Embellished 
with colored borders. 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt tops (in a bor), 36; three-quarters levant, $12. 


Little Journeys 
to the Homes of American Statesmen. 
By Exrsert Huspsarp. With 38 illustrations. 16mo, 
gilt top, 31.75. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF 


| FAMOUS WOMEN 


) 
GOOD MEN AND GREAT } 2 vols. (flatbor) . . . $3.50 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 
AMERICAN STATESMEN | 2 Y0ls. (flat bor). . . $3.50 


Sold separately, each, $1.75; or, 4 vols. (in bor), $7.00. 


Philip Melanchthon, 


| The Protestant Preceptor of Germany, 1497-1560. By 


The work of Miss Cary has been avowedly based upon the | 


large mass of literature which has come into existence in 
regard to the life, the work, and the environment of the poet 
laureate. This material has been utilized with good critical 
judgment and with an effective literary style. 


Siegfried and Beowulf. 
By Zenatve A. RaGoztn, author of “ Chaldea,” “ Vedic 


India,” ete. No. 1, in “ Tales of the Heroic Ages.” 


12mo, $1.50. 
Madame Ragozin has written the first of a series of volumes 


devoted to presenting in a clear and interesting manner the | 


Northern and Oriental epics. The book contains the stories 
of Siegfried, the Hero of the North, and Kriemhilde’s Great 
Revenge, adapted from the German epic, the “ Lay of the 
Nibelungs’’; and Beowulf, the Hero of the A 

The tales are worth the telling, and Madame Ragozin has told 
them well. 


Rivers of North America. 


A Reading Lesson for Students of Geography and Geol- 
. By Israet C. Russexu, Professor of Geology, 
University of Michigan, author of “ Lakes of North 
America,” “ Glaciers of North America,” “ Volcanoes 
of North America,” ete. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2. 
The first two volumes in ‘* The Science Series" are : ** THE 
STUDY OF MAN,” by Professor A. C. Happon, and “ THE 
GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE,” by Sr. Gzorce Mivarr. 


James WiiuraM Ricuarp, D.D., Professor of Hom- 

ileties, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 

Pa. No. 2, in “The Heroes of the Reformation” 

Series. With 32 illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

The first volume in this series is ‘** MARTIN LUTHER, the 
Hero of the Reformation,”’ by H. E. Jacons, D.D. The 
next issue will be devoted to ‘** DESIDERIUS ERASMUS, 
the Humanist in the Service of the Reformation,” by 
Ernraim Emerton, Ph.D. 


The Encyclopedia of Sport. 
Edited by the Eart or SuFFoLk AND BeErxksaire, 

Hepvey Peek, and F.G. Artaco. With many hun- 

dred illustrations in the text and with 40 full-page 

photogravure plates. 2 vols., royal 8vo, about 1200 

pages, buckram, each, $10.00 net ; three-quarters 

morocco, each, $15.00 net. 

This work has been planned to cover as nearly as practi- 
cable the whole range of sporting matters in which English 
and American eportsmen and readers are alike interested. 
The editor has secured contributions from the leading author 


| ities on each side of the Atlantic in the different branches of 


sport considered. The illustrations have been designed espe- 
cially for the work by well-known artists, including J. G. 
—- C. E. Brock, J. G. Keulemanns, Archibald Thorbarn, 


“This work, which covers every branch of sport, is admir- 
ably conceived and ably executed. . . . The contributors 
form such a representative body of sportsmen as is almost a 
guarantee for the quality and completeness of the text. . . . 
The photogravure plates are a most attractive feature of the 
work, while many of the text illustrations are admirable.” 
—The se" Gazette. 





For sale by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, chameieatartin by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Nos, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


New Books on Sociology, Economics, etc. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, 


Professor of Sociology in Columbia University. Author of “The Principles of Sociology,” 
“The Theory of Socialization,” ete. 


“The Elements of Sociology ” is a text-book for use in high schools and colleges which are unable 
to devote as much time to sociology as is demanded by “ The Theory of Socialization” and “The Prin- 
ciples of Sociology.”” “The Elements of Sociology ” is arranged in accordance with the analysis presented 
in “The Theory of Socialization,” and contains abundant descriptive and illustrative matter. In this 
book the elements of the subject are presented in the simplest and most straightforward manner, and 
brought within the comprehension of all students who are capable of pursuing any studies dealing with 
such subjects as Economics, Government, Morals, and Legislation. It directs attention to the chief prac- 
tical problems of morals and expediency that are arising from the growth of population and the compli- 
cations of modern social life. 














BOHM-BAWERK. — Karl Marx and the Close of | LE BON.—The Psychology of Peoples. 





his System. Its Influence on their Evolution. By Gustave Le Bon, 

A Criticism. By Fvoxn v. Boum-Bawerx, Austrian author of “ The Crowd.” 
Minister of Fi , and H y Professor of Political Crown 8vo. Cloth, Price, $1.50 net. 
my in the University of Vienna. Translated by At the time “ The Crowd” was published there was a 


Auice M. Macpona pn, with a Preface by Jamzs Bonar, | -— deal of discussion concerning the theories therein 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.60 net. The pr t volume can hardly fail to awaken 

“ oal greater discussion, for the author has entered upon a 

CUNNINGHAM.—An Essay on Western Civiliza- | wider field, and states his conclusions in such a way as to 
tion in its Economic Aspects. | leave no room for doubt concerning his meaning. The 





(Ancient Times.) By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., Hon. LL.D. | author has already won for himself a high place, but we 
(Edinburgh). Cambridge Historical Series. are confident that he will now reach a larger public, and 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. arouse new interest among those who make a specialty of 


1 lelory. 
DEVINE.— Economics. psychology and sociology 


By Epwarp T. Devixe, Ph.D., General Secretary of MALLOCK.-Aristocracy and Evolution. 
Charity Organization, City of New York. Originally pre- A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions 


pared for the use of the University Extension Society. of the Wealthier Classes. By W. H. Mauxock, author of 
16mo. Cloth. Just Ready. “Is Life boys i pe A Haman Document,” “ La- 

A restatement of the familiar principles of the science bour and the Popular Welfare,” ete. 
from the modern standpoint, with special emphasis on the . Medium 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
consumption of wealth and social conditions. The price * The book is without doubt one of the most significant 
will probably be $1.00. of recent contributions to social science.’’— Philadelphia 


Evening Telegraph. 
FORD. — The Rise and Growth of American Politics 
A Sketch of Constitutional Development. By Henry VEBLEN.—The Theory of the Leisure Class. 





Jones Forp. | By Tuorsrem B. Vesten, Managing Editor of The 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price, $1.50. | Journal of Political Economy, Chicago University. 
The story of the development of our politics so told as | Crown 8vo. Cloth. In preparation. 
to explain their nature and interpret their characteristics. | WARD.—Outlines of Sociol , 
KIDD.—The Control of the Tropics. By Lester F. Wanp, LL.D., Columbian University, 
By Bensamun Kipp. The first edition is nearly exhausted, | Washington, D. C. 
and the second is in active preparation. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 
Cloth. 16mo. Price, '75 cents. | Its aim is to give a clear idea of the science of sociology 
“* Mr. Kidd’s thinking is close and logical, and his con- in itself, and in its relation to other sciences. 
clusions are well worthy of thoughtful consideration.’’— | “ Prof. Ward's splendid simplicity and lucidity of style 
The Tribune (Chicago). ean hardly be too warmly commended ."’—Chicago Tribune 





FOR OUR MISCELLANEOUS AND HOLIDAY BOOKS SEND FOR OUR 
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THE DRAMA AS ART. 


Every now and then, the consciousness of that 
section of the public which is provided with sach 
uncomfortable things as ideals becomes stirred 
to the pitch of indignation in contemplation of 
the degradation to which some form of artistic 
endeavor is subjected by the hard conditions 
that a commercial age ever seeks to impose, and 
usually succeeds in imposing, upon the produc- 
tion of the art in question. At one time it is 
literature, at another music, at still another 
painting that comes up for discussion ; just now, 
thanks to the stimulus of a lecture by Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, it is dramatic art upon which the 
fierce light of criticism beats. That the art of 
the playwright will be bettered by this light — 
or, to vary the metaphor, by the destructive dis- 
tillation of the accompanying heat — is more 
than doubtful; but it is well that some one 
should from time to time call public attention 
sharply to the low estate into which the stage 
has fallen, for if the ideal find no spokesman 
when hardest pressed, its condition is indeed 
hopeless. Mr. Zangwill, who has just thrown 
himself bravely into the breach, deserves warm 
gratitude for what he has been saying, and we 
trust will keep on saying, for the substance of 
his contention is of demonstrable nature, and 
the eternal years of God belong to the truths 
that are being given so pointed an expression. 

Like all speakers of the unvarnished truth, 
Mr. Zangwill finds that his message is anything 
but acceptable in many quarters. To say noth- 
ing of the wounded susceptibilities of dramatic 
managers, and of the men who fabricate the kind 
of play that the managers want, the journeymen 
who write “ dramatic criticism” for the news- 
paper press are quite comically outraged by his 
outspoken remarks. Many of them have been 
saying much the same thing, in a more guarded 
way, all along ; but they profess themselves out- 
raged by the antics of this bull in the china-shop 
of modern vaudeville, and cheap farce, and 
tawdry melodrama. They would roar you as 
gently as any sucking-dove, but they would not 
for the world speak the plain truth in plain 
words ; and as for the scintillating words and 
keen thrusts that flash from Mr. Zangwill’s 
armory, they are wholly incapable of forging 
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and wielding the needed weapons. Indeed, the 
lot of these gentlemen who write about the 
nightly happenings of the stage is no pleasant 
one. They have to deaden whatever artistic con- 
science they may possess, to invent euphemistic 
phrases for the characterization of bad plays, 
to pretend that the contemporary English stage 
is interesting when they know in their heart 
of hearts that it is not, and, above all, to simu- 
late a virtuous and fiery indignation when some 
dramatist of genius traverses the petty conven- 
tions of an artificial seemliness and probes human 
life to its depths. The treatment accorded to Dr. 
Ibsen during the past ten years by nearly all 
newspaper critics stands in everlasting and 
shameful evidence of their shallow incompetence 
as a tribe. 

We are glad, then, that Mr. Zangwill has 
stirred the waters in which these criticasters 
disport themselves, and has called widespread 
public attention to a few home truths concern- 
ing plays and playgoers. He has said nothing 
new about the subject — there is nothing new 
to say — but he has placed a pretty wit at the 
service of a few of the old ideas, and some of his 
observations are pointed enough to pierce the 
utmost thickness of the Philistine hide. There 
is penetrative energy in such phrases as the 
following: “The modern receipt for a success- 
ful play is a paying compound of snivel, drivel, 
and devil.” “The old actors are dead and 
buried, but the plays are dead and printed. You 
ean buy them at the price of eggs, twenty-five 
cents a dozen, and they are mostly bad.” ‘The 
eritic no more represents the simple and occa- 
sional playgoer than a congressman represents 
the baby he kisses.” The taste of these sayings 
is dubious, but an exhibition of bad taste is no 
new thing to Mr. Zangwill’s readers. Free 
from this reproach are such acute sayings as 
these: “Irving’s respect for Tennyson is unique 
in the history of the stage —and of Irving.” 
‘* Ibsen’s ink often runs in the veins of his char- 
acters.” ‘* The French stage has never lost its 
literary tradition. We have legitimatized its 
children, we have turned its intrigues into flir- 
tations ; but such virtue has its own reward.” 
The lecture from which these excerpts are made 
is a sort of Gatling gun of epigrams, and its 
deadly fire is sustained for more than an hour 
with but brief pretermissions. 

The essential contention of this censor of a 
degraded art is that our playmongers are apt 
to forget that it is a form of art with which 
they are concerned. When we think what the 
drama has been as a factor in civilization, when 





we recall the noble uses to which the stage has 
been put in other times and lands, when we 
reflect upon the possibilities, for instruction 
and edification, of the play which is conceived 
as something finer than a means of amusement, 
we cannot but view with contempt the English 
play which we get from the theatrical syndicate 
and the “ bad shopkeepers ” of Mr. Zangwill’s 
invective. And when we realize that the drama 
is still treated as a fine art in France and Ger- 
many, in Spain and Italy, in Russia and Sean- 
dinavia, while in the English-speaking countries 
alone it has fallen to a level which makes mean- 
ingless any mention of art in its discussion, we 
may well bow our heads with shame. This is 
a general truth of which there is no effective 
denying, for the occasional manager of high 
ideals and the occasional play of literary qnal- 
ity serve only to emphasize the pass to which 
the majority of plays and managers have come. 
It is no more than the simple truth to say that 
our audiences do not want ideas in their plays ; 
they want costumes, and tricks of stage-car- 
pentry, and farcical situations ; they are hugely 
delighted by a catchy song or an utterly irrel- 
evant dance ; they will tolerate sentiment if not 
too delicate, and even passion if its origin be 
not too deep within the soul; but ideas they 
will not have on any terms. 

Is our popular artistic standard lower in 
matters pertaining to the stage than it is in 
matters that concern the other forms of art 
endeavor? Mr. Zangwill thinks that it is ; but 
we are not so sure. It is popular taste in “ lit- 
erature that makes possible the existence of the 
class of newspapers that so disgrace American 
civilization. Surely the stage, at its basest, 
can do no worse than that. If we seem to set 
up a higher standard for books than we do for 
plays, it must be remembered that the bad play 
forces itself more obtrusively upon public atten- 
tion than the bad book. People view the for- 
mer in public, as it were, and it is discussed in 
the public press ; whereas the latter is read in 
private, and the critic usually ignores it alto- 
gether. Beneath the lowest stratum of books 
that are thought deserving of mention by news- 
paper reviewers, there is a still lower stratum 
that makes up the chief reading of countless 
thousands of people, as far as they read books 
at all. But the theatres that provide the corre- 
sponding forms of cheap sentiment and vulgar- 
ity are conspicuous in the public eye, and have 
their place in the daily or weekly theatrical 
summaries. We doubt, then, very much if the 
taste of the real public be any better in its read- 
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ing than in its acting. When we consider music, 
painting, and sculpture, much the same prin- 
ciples hold true. As in literature, so in the case 
of these arts, we can never learn what the masses 
really like, because we cannot readily catch 
them (as we can at a theatre) in the act of what 
stands to them for esthetic contemplation. But 
from the popularity of certain forms of music, 
and of certain forms of the graphie arts, — 
forms in which imbecility and vulgarity seek to 
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practicality on our national character, have we gone 
the whole Baconian way. Recent events are like 
to confirm us in the reasonableness of our ideals and 
methods. A South American traveller reports 
asking the Padre of a Jesuist Mission what it was 


_ he taught the Indians whom he caught young and 


innoculated with Spanish civilization. “Why,” he 
said, “ we teach them poetry and theology.” Does 
not the difference between the Latin races and ours 


| speak in that statement? Bat let us not be too 


_ proud. Poetry and theology are no bad aids to 
outrival each other — we may at least shrewdly | 


surmise that the taste of the dear public is here, | 
as with books and plays, in almost equally evil | 


Yet when all is said, one important consider- | 


ation remains. In literature, the finest forms 
of art are accessible to everybody. This state- 
ment is also measurably true of music, and 
painting, and sculpture. One can to a con- 
siderable extent come to understand the ideals 
of these arts by the study of photographs and 
scores. At all events, the large cities afford 


happiness in this life and security in the next. The 
charm of life is something; the two immortalities 
of art and the soul are more. There have been 
civilizations which have risen and spread and dom- 
inated the world, and then vanished and left nothing 
behind in the mind of man but a nightmare and a 
headache. Despite our material prosperity, I be- 
lieve there would be a gain in the higher and intenser 
joys of living were some philosopher to look about 


| him and free us a direction leading away from the 


actual examples of the highest achievements | 
/ and you may take away some of our comforts and 


of these arts. But even the large cities rarely, 
if ever, afford to the spectator examples of what 
the art dramatic at its highest can do. They 
may show us marvellous stage-effects, but they 
do not show us sincerity of purpose and unity 
of artistic endeavor. In this respect, it is true 
that in England and America the drama stands 
upon a lower level than the other arts. We can 
all read the greatest literature at home ; we can 
often hear the greatest music perfectly per- 
formed ; we can view some of the greatest works 
of painting and sculpture in the originals and 
all of them in trustworthy reproduction ; but 
we cannot witness such productions of the great 
plays as are to be witnessed in the theatres of the 
European Continent. Our productions may 
cost a great deal more, and be more dazzling 
to most of the senses, but they do not make art 
their foremost consideration, and they justify 
the reproach that in our time has fallen upon the 
English-speaking stage. 


FREEING A DIRECTION. 


This phrase is Bacon's definition of his own 
philosophy. The direction he so successfully freed 
was, of course, towards the promised land of the 
practical and industrial arts, and away from the 
regions of myth and metaphysic. It has become 
more than a direction, — it has become a current, 
irresistible and perhaps irreversible. Especially in 
America, where the genius of Franklin has stamped 


long-travelled Baconian road. We have ceased to 
live in the imagination. Literature is degraded to 
about the position of the lapdog of an idle woman. 
Restore us our faiths and our fancies, O philosopher, 


conveniences. Perhaps the witch’s broomstick was 
a better vehicle than the bicycle. 

But is it possible to establish a new direction? Are 
we not in the iron grip of a movement which must go 
on until every atom of imagination, every spark of 
superiority, is extinguished? The theories of spon- 
taneous generation and development have disposed 
of First Causes and Efficient Causes, and the rest. 
Man is only a part of the machine of the world, and 
can no longer, as of old, front the huge beast and 
sport with him and turn him about. We are no longer 
images of Our Maker, but a conglomeration of cells 
and unconscious cerebration. We have lost initiative. 
We can no longer originate or control. Bacon 
expressly claimed for his philosophy that it did 
away with the necessity for superior talents — that 
it tended to make all men equal. And genius itself 
is accepting this view to-day. Tolstoi in his * War 
and Peace’ has a long polemic against the delusions 
of superiority and direction. Great warriors and 
generals, he explains, have nothing to do with gain- 
ing battles: “the man behind the gun” does it all. 
An event like the French Revolution, he says, surges 
up from below,— to label it with the names of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and Diderot, is absurd. He does 
not go so far as to claim that without Christ 
Christianity could have existed, or Mohammedism 
without Mohammed, or that the radiant area of 
peopled creation which we know as the Shake- 
spearean world could have come into being want- 
ing Shakespeare, — but the deductions are evident. 
Positively, it is a relief to turn from the worship of 
unguided foree — from the view of man asa product 
of climates, foods, inherited nerve-suggestion, and 
what not, — to Nietszche’s conception of the Over 
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Man, who at least stands on his own legs and plays 
ducks and drakes with the universe. 

Waiting the philosopher to arise who is capable 
of changing our course, I would offer a few sugges- 
tions which are particularly for the interests of lit- 
erature. It is wrong to suppose that literature in 
its normal state deals with or imitates all of life with 
equal pleasure. There are vast regions of human 
experience and exertion upon which it looks coldly. 


of minute facts and the uses to which they are turned 
— are indifferent if not repugnant to it. Keats was 
perfectly right in drinking to the confusion of New- 
ton, who destroyed the rainbow. The vast daily 
commonplaces of life have hardly more place in real 
literature. They are not beautiful enough, or signifi- 
eant enough, or profound enough, for lasting record. 
Yet it is precisely in these fields that the tendency 
of modern thought has driven literature to reap its 
harvests. 

It is worth while to analyze a little the ordinary 
and the commonplace, to see why they fail to afford 
materials for great art. A human being is a human 
being, and per se one ought to be as interesting as 
another. But they are not. Circumstances alter 
eases. Pere Goriot suffers perhaps as intensely as 
King Lear, but he does not affect us as much or as 
permanently. In the first place, Balzac could not 
deal with him beautifully. To put into his mouth 
the magnificent language of King Lear would have 
been inappropriate even had it been at Balzac’s 
command, —and cloth of gold is more valuable 
than homespun. In the second place, to have given 
Pere Goriot the far-reaching and elemental thought 
of King Lear would have been equally absurd. The 
conditions of his life could not allow or evoke it. Yet 
great thought is a necessary requisite of great art. 
And, lastly, Pere Goriot is simply an unfortunate old 
man, like any other; whereas King Lear is the sym- 
bol of old age itself, the old age not only of humanity 
but of nature. 

There is a tendency among recent writers to use 
scientific facts and appliances as materials for liter- 
ature. A certain hardness and hollowness in the 
results is discouraging. It is curious how little we 
really care for such things. A lucifer match or 
a telephone instrument is an article of comfort and 
convenience. We use the one or the other without 
emotion or gratitude. The slightest fact of experi- 
ence which touches our souls — the sight of a sunset, 
the scent of a flower, the sound of a woman’s voice — 
is worth a thousand times more for delight and for 
literature than all the scientific facts and generali- 
zations in existence. The sciences are the helots 
of civilization — the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. We accept their services, but dismiss them 
from our company when we are bent on intellectual 
or social enjoyment. They have always resented this 
exclusion, and of late, by dint of deerying the nobler 
and more delicate susceptibilities of human nature, 
they have crushed their way into recognition. Bat 
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the moment man recovers the knowledge of himself 
as a being whose best prerogatives are to think and 
feel, the doom of their equality is sealed. 

If literature can get little aid from science or the 
commonplace, it may be urged that history can sup- 
ply all the materials it needs, and of the noblest and 
costliest kind. History is the school-girl’s idea of 
serious literature. She would be shocked if told 


_ that she must go to poems and plays for profundity. 
The scientific activities of man — the accumulations | 


But Aristotle said that history was less philosophical 


| than poetry. Diderot said that history was a bad 


novel. Arnold said that history presented foam-bells 
of truth on a Mississippi of falsehood. History, 
in fact, lacks the metaphysic basis of great art. It 
relates men only to each other, seldom to their 
families, and never to Nature or God. It is always 


| the same kaleidoscope, with the same bits of colored 








glass, in the same hard brilliancy and unmeaning 
complication. A great writer, a Shakespeare or 
a Scott, may humanize characters out of history, but 
as a rule they are only half successes, inferior to 
figures the same writers caught from common legend 
or projected from their own souls. Wagner hesitated 
in choosing for the trial of his greatest powers 
between the historical Barbarossa and the legend- 
ary Siegfried,— and he finally rejected the first 
because he felt that the history had not the truth or 
significance of the myth. 

It is, indeed, in the direction of the myth that we 
must turn for the first hope of great literature. The 
myth-making instinct is its life-blood. To allegorize 
the facts of nature or humanity, to fasten upon and 
exalt certain elemental traits and types, is the primal 
instinct. The conscience, the aspirations, the very 
essence of races, speak in their myths. Yet myths 
are always an individual product. People never 
assembled in convention to make one, as we do to 
nominate a President. Some sensitive poet soul first 
embodied in words an appearance of nature or 
a human experience. Another added to this, another 
interpreted it, another satirized it, until it became 
a possession of the tribe and the world. In this view 
the process is always going on. The great figures 
of history, as they are accepted by mankind, are in 
the main myths. The mere trivial truths of biogra- 
phy are overridden by the sum of impression. Here 
in America we are unfortunate in not having a back- 
ground deep enough for these ghosts and guides of life 
to gather in any number, — yet we have done what 
we could. I cannot recall any other instance of 
@ superior race accepting the legends of an inferior 
and savage one, and making literature out of them. 
Yet this is what Longfellow effected with Indian 
mythology in Hiawatha, and Cooper with Indian 
legends in the Pathfinder romances. Hawthorne was 
driven to import into Puritan life old-world ideas, 
most assuredly foreign to such an environment, — 
the search for the elixir of youth, for instance, the 
phantasies of ancestral curses, of a reincarnated faan, 


_ and many others. Poe’s poetry and romances belong 


to the region of abstraction, metaphysics, rather than 
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of myth. All these writers were conscious in their 
efforts after what must have seemed to their contem- 
poraries unreality. In the critical jargon of to-day, | 
they were not sincere. Yet they achieved great 
successes — the greatest our literature has known. 
There is no reason why their successors should not 
follow in their footsteps. Imagination lies dormant | 
in the mind of man, and only needs a touch to 
evoke it. 

Myths are the metaphysies of the ignorant. Bat 
metaphysics themselves — the imaginations and logi- 
cal deductions of abstract thought — are and always 
must be the mental pabulum of the educated. There 
lies the theatre of the world’s greatest poetry. It is 
folly to say that the problems of thought have all been 
threshed out — that “ fate, foreknowledge, free-will 
absolute,”’ the finite and infinite, birth and decay, 
good and evil — have all been so thoroughly debated 
that there is nothing more to say about them, or that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's Pyrrhonistie dialectic has 
put them forever out of court. They are no more 
exhausted than the eternal 


** Amandus he” — 
** Amanda she’ — 


the dark foundations of his estate. The main ten- 
dency of modern literature is akin to the impression- 
istic fallacy in painting, which strives to solve the 
problems of light, and forgets that nearly all signifi- 


cance comes through shadow. To go into a gallery | 


of impressionistic pictures is like entering a spring 
opening of a millinery establishment. Everything 
is so gay, riant, and trivial. Put a Rembrandt or 
a Corot or a Millet among such pictures, and the 
grave deep note makes the triviality still more appar- 
ent. In the same way, bring the figures of an Elizabe- 
than tragedy into a crowd of characters from modern 
novels, and the latter will seem like chattering 
monkeys in a cage. 

Patriotism and Religion are matters of too mighty 
import to be made the tails of a literary kite. They 
are, indeed, too dominating and absorbing in their 
nature to have any direct or immediate effect on 
literature. They work for it, as they spiritualize 
man — break up his selfishness and sordidness, and 
give play to the exalted enthusiasms of the soul. 
A wave of patriotism seems spreading over the world, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


AS TO “HAD BETTER.” 
(To the Editor of Tae Diat.) 
The reading of Professor Edward A. Allen’s commu- 
nication in Tue Diat for November 1 might prompt the 
query, How far is grammatical construction to be sacri- 





| ticed to a popular idiom? It strikes one who reveres, 


without feeling himself worthy to be classed among the 
“ purists,” that while there are combinations preferable 
to “would better” the idiomatic “had better” is not 
among them. Let us make a few experiments with 
Professor Allen’s first quoted sentence as a basis. By 
changing the auxiliary we have: 1. “ You can better see 
about it yourself.” 2. “You might better see about it 
yourself.” 3. “You had better see about it yourself.” 
Now suppose we remove the adverb “better” (which 
threatens to befog the view of everybody but the “ pur- 
ists”) to a place almost equally advantageous for it, near 
the eod of the sentence, and note the result: 1. “ You 
ean see about it better yourself.” 2, “You might see 
about it better yourself.” 3. “ You had see about it bet- 
ter yourself.” Which of these three is it that “ defies 
all logical analysis” ? If the last one is anything but 


| “insipid English,” if it is not nearer an “ idiotism ” than 
| an idiom, if nobody except a “ purist” would dream of 


which is the staple of fiction. Man must investigate | 


| corrupted! 


and perhaps the opening century will see a reawaken- | 


ing of the religious instinct. 

I have said enough to indicate the direction I 
believe literature should take. Of course, art of any 
kind can never give up its imitation of life, its repro- 
duction of reality. Myths and abstractions must be 
embodied in human form, must be translated into 
terms of human experience, before they can interest 


humanity. The dark monotony of thought must be | 


infused with emotion, colored with imagery. Bat, 


for my part, I cannot conceive of anything more use- | 
less than a literature which reproduces life without | 


a background of thought and imagination. 
Cuarces Lronarp Moore. 


objecting to it, then may Heaven and the colleges send 
us more “ purists” before our language becomes entirely 
Frank M. BICKNELL. 
Malden, Mass., Nov. 5, 1898. 





THE WHITE MAN AND THE TROPICS, 
(To the Editor of Tax Dia.) 
Your brief notice of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s remarkable 


| little book on “ The Control of the Tropics” (Tae Dra, 


Nov. 1) accurately states that somewhat dogmatic writ- 
er’s main conclusion, but fails to point out a serious flaw 
in his argument. I allude to the sweeping assumption 
that the white races cannot permanently and successfull y 
colonize the tropics. Mr. Kidd, soaring on the wings 
of theory, picturesquely says: “ In the tropics the white 
man lives and works only as a diver lives and works under 
water”! It is pretty evident that Mr. Kidd has never 
been south of the Tropic of Cancer. To his imagination 
(fed, one might suppose, by the reports of Sir John 
Mandeville) a tropical country apparently presents itself 
as an Inferno, the native races of which are a sort of 
human salamanders born to an environment in which the 
white man is either bound to be promptly grilled to death, 
or else to gradually perish, qua white man, through a pro- 
cess of mental and physical enfeeblement. The fact is, 
Mr. Kidd is so bent on working out his imperialistic thesis 
that he exaggerates, on the one hand, the climatic dan- 


| gers and discomforts that beset the white settler in the 


tropics, and underrates, on the other hand, the degree to 
which those dangers and discomforts can be counteracted 
by modern hygienic science. Were tropical heat the real 
enemy, the case of the colonist might be considered hope- 
less. But the real enemy is the microbe. It has been 
pretty conclusively shown, as is stated in “The Brit- 
ish Medical Journal,” that “ disease, deterioration, and 
deaths in the tropics are due not so much to the influ- 
ence of climate as to pathogenic germs, which have their 
limited and peculiar geographical areas, and differ greatly 
in the various tropical regions.” The inference is plain. 
As a matter of fact, owing to scientific sanitation, the 
death-rate of English troops in India, which used to be 


| about 125 per thousand, is now as low as 12 per thou- 
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sand; while in Trinidad and Barbadoes the sickness and 


mortality among the soldiers are actually less than at | 
| the library took as few as possible: of a very popular 


home. There are already over ten millions of white men 


and descendants of white men settled in the tropics; | 


and, in fine, as the distinguished authority quoted above 
asserts (in direct contradiction to Mr. Kidd), “It is 
hardly reasonable to dispute any longer the possibility 
of tropical acclimatization.” > « Hausteap, M. D. 
St. Louis, Nov. 4, 1898. 
NOTES ON AN ENGLISH LETTER. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

I have been reading in THe D1av of September 16 
last, a letter from your London correspondent, and I am 
constrained to write to your journal traversing certain 
statements and opinions which are there advanced. 


I. As to copyright. The Committee of the House of | 
| have been published at all. 


Lords on Copyright was appointed in order to seem to 
be doing something. The opinions and facts it has col- 


lected were known to everybody long ago. Nothing | 
that was given in evidence is new. So far, the Lords’ | 


Committee has done nothing to justify its appointment. | 


Of course its report may turn out te be valuable. 
II. As toanew Copyright Bill. (1) Nothing is known 
of the intentions of the Government. A bill is now 


being drafted by one of the oldest Parliamentary hands, | 


but that does not mean that it will be brought forward. 
The great difficulty in the way is the necessary assertion 
of Imperial copyright. If Canada, for instance, should 
insist upon a copyright Law of her own to protect her 
small body of printers, the Bill will fall to the ground. 
I doubt if the Government means to bring it in, because 
they will not raise the point of Imperial authority if it 
ean be avoided. 

(2) Your correspondent thinks that “the magazine 
has almost ousted from the attention of the reading 
public all books other than those of the first import- 


ance.” This opinion seems to me absolutely at variance | 
with the facts, which are these: The high-class maga- | 


zines, though two or three of them hold their own, do 
not increase greatly in circulation. The old shilling 
magazines seem to be decaying in circulation and in 


influence. More books are published than were ever | 


known before; public libraries are springing up all over 


the country, and are crowded with readers of books. | 
What, however, has happened is this: Harmsworth and | 


Pearson and Newnes have discovered the new mass of 
readers created by the School Boards. They give these 
people what they want — something light, amusing, and 
exciting; and their productions sell literally by the 
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cept three or four circulating libraries; the cost of each 
to the library varied from 13s. 6d. to 15s. Naturally 


work, perhaps about 1200 to 1800 copies in all. The 
great public, the Colonies, India, were kept from the 
book until a cheap edition was issued — i. ¢., for atwelve- 
month. When it did come out, the demand for the 
book was generally declining and the sale of the cheap 
edition was seldom more than a few thousands. At the 
present moment, when a demand arises for a new book 
it is met at once by the bookseller. A publisher showed 
me the other day the returns of a six-shilling novel by 
a popular author. It was not a “boom,” but it wasa 
great many thousand copies. By the one-volume novel 
this man must have made double what he could have 


| made by the three-volume. A great many novels are 


published which bring in nothing; but they ought not to 


(5) Mr. Temple Scott finishes his letter with a fling 
at the Authors’ Society, the Publishers’ Association, 
and the Booksellers’ Association,— all three. He says: 
“ They none of them know what they want, or how to 
get it if they did.” This is the kind of language com- 
monly adopted about the first of these three societies. 
Of course it is rubbish, and, what is worse, it is mis- 
ehievous rubbish. All three associations know perfectly 
well what they want: each association wants to get as 
large a share as it can of literary property. The Au- 
thors, however, demand that the division of literary 
property shall be conducted on principles of equity. 
These principles they have long since laid down, and 
repeated over and over again. The Publishers have 
lately shown what they want by issuing “ Draft Agree- 
ments.” They are very curious and even startling doc- 
uments. They demand in their drafts as a right the 
power of seizing any pay they please, or the whole of 
the profits of a book, however great. They have not 
yet established that right. The Booksellers, who are 
in the most wretched plight, owing to causes which it 
would take too long to explain, know only too well what 
they want, viz: better terms from the publishers. Else 
—bankruptey and ruin. That is quite certain. Bank- 
ruptey and ruin. I congratulate Mr. Temple Scott on 
his fine sense of humor. He promises himself a “ hearty 
laugh.” I suppose it will begin when the last bookseller, 
with his family, retires to the workhouse, and the last 
author discovers that it is useless to go on writing when 
the publisher allows him nothing. In other words, your 


| correspondent looks on while the authors are fighting 


million. But to infer from this that magazines are | 
taking readers from books is ridiculous. Those who 


buy these magazines have never bought books. 

(3) Your correspondent thinks that publishing of 
the future will be in the hands of a few large syndicates. 
It hardly looks like it, so far. Longmans absorbed 
Rivington —and a Rivington started afresh the next 
day. Bentley is absorbed by Macmillan, it is true. But 
in the last few years new publishers have started up 
by the dozen. For instance: Arnold, Percival, Methuen, 
Innes, Heinemann, Constable, Duckworth, Grant Rich- 
ards. And they all seem to be doing well: they have all 
got respectable lists. 

(4) I am sorry to traverse every opinion of Mr. 
Temple Scott. But the truth is that the abolition of 
the three-volume novel has not produced “ disastrous 
effects,” as he asserts, but the very reverse. Under the 
old system, nobody bought the three-volume novel ex- 


for the independence and the self-respect of literature, 
— what they have effected I will ask you to let me tell 
you on another occasion,— and while the booksellers, 
with sinking hearts, are struggling for a bare living: he 
proposes to langh at both. He writes for a literary 
journal, and these are his views on the efforts of literary 
men to raise literature out of dependence ! 


Wa ter Besant. 
London. Oct 21, 1898, 


“REALISM COMES TO STAY.” 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

I have by chance come into possession of the follow- 
ing fragmentary MS., purporting to be an eighteenth 
century production. While the formal character of the 
heroic verse in which the author’s ideas are couched 
might suggest the epoch in question, there are many 
indications which lead me to think the MS. is of more 
recent origin, —as, for instance, the italicized propo- 
sition “ Realism comes to stay.” It is a curious eoinci- 
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The earth it gladdened so. Who now would brook 
To hear a dreamer tell his dream — ah, who? 
To Poesy the poet saith, * Adieu! 


DIAL 


dence, indeed, that those are the very words assigned 
to Mr. W. D. Howells in a newspaper interview appear- 
ing this very year. But, as 1 am aware, “ History repeats 


itself,” and the coincidence you may find but casual. 


Allow me to subscribe myself, 


Timon OF GOTHAM. 


THE BANISHMENT OF ROMANCE. 
Methought in regions where the Florentine 

Once passed with groping feet, there wandered mine 
(With all humility I haste to say); 

And, while I mourned the vanished light of day, 

A star bright Being towards me bent her way, 
Whose coming roused innumerons dim acclaim. 


*Lam Romance (if thou dost seek my name), 


Your little world of letters banished thence! 

And now it sets in sacred eminence 

An upstart whom it hails as Realism, 

But thou, perchance, art sworn unto that schism!” 


An hundred quivering lights, as from a prism, 
Played on her starry brows and in her smile, 


* Not yet, O Goddess, not yet I defile 


The ancient faith, the only and the true, 
With heresies the fathers never knew !”’ 


Then spake the star-bright One: ** She sits her throne, 
All pomp, all servitors, dimissed, — alone. 

Nor Tyrian dyes, nor ermine, her adorn, 

Nor crown is set upon her locks close-shorn. 

There is no tribute that could please her best, 
And none is more exalt than are the rest ; 

The only peerage she creates by grace, 

The royal Order of The Commonplace! 

The incense that she most delights to breathe 

It is the effiuvium of crowds that seethe 

In proletarian turmoil, cheek by jole! 

She hath no serutiny of any soul 

(As was our wont), but of the fleshly case ; 

And there is neither glorious nor base, 

In her esteeming. Yet is Truth her boast, 

But Truth she seeks in regions nethermost. 

And, were a pearly treasure cast to swine, 
Think’st thou to find the pearls she would incline ” 
Nay, rather would the herd in Circe’s pen 

Please her as swine than as enchanted men! ”’ 


Here paused the Presence, and the darkness trembled 
With sighs of those her plaint had there assembled, — 
Spirits august, who, while on earth they dwelt, 

In hearts of men had made her empire felt. 


Necall ye, how the souls by us inspired 

Ever to nobler zeal and action fired 
The race they loved, by setting up on high 
Examples eminent that filled the eye, 

And quickened emulation in all breasts, 
That they, too, might be tried by sovran tests! 
So, these my artists, on large canvas, threw 

Heroic shapes, in living line and hue, 
That all men might the Optimates view, 

And fashion their own lives and deeds thereto. 
What hath the Usurper brought them, of new truth ? 
She hath estranged them from the World’s great Youth, 
And taught them downward to direct their gaze, 
To bound their life by breadth of sordid days. 

Now, evermore, meseems I hear them say, 


* With magnitudes and altitudes away!’ 


The mountains tower above the plain for aye ; 

Yet not the mountains, nor the liquid light 

Poured round those summits, now engage their sight : 
But in some homely spot of spaded ground, 

In ant-reared turouli, their heights are found ! 

The day hath been (but far away it gleams) 

When man did wake, and tell his wondrous dreams ; 
And all that listened were like forest pine 
Long-swaying to the lian wave divine! 

The dream passed on, yet never quite forsook 


Get back to Castaly, or Helicon ; 

Thy reign is past, thou proud, thou lovely one! 

‘There is a damsel, of a Doric race ; 

Coarse are her hands, her speech, and blowzed her face. 
She hath constrained me to her heavy pace; 

And her, perforce, 1’ ve taken in thy place.’ ” 


Here suddenly broke off her words, amid 
Queries and sighs of those the darkness hid. 

** Epic ?— Nay, Epic verse shall be no more. 
There is no heart now beating at the core, 

Nor life of faith, nor red blood in the vein, 

To wake again that old heroic strain. 

The Lyric ? — Like a bird with crippled wing 
She soars not, where it was her wont to sing. 
Obscure her melancholy notes,— how changed 
From the free songster that with Ariel ranged! 


** As ill with prose it fareth as with verse ; 
The new Divinity hath laid a curse 
Upon the stylus, that it shall not move 
(Though freedom be its boast) beyond the groove 
Her tyranny prescribes. It is her pleasure 
To say of Human Life, * I take your measure 
By which, hereafter, ever stand confessed 
Plain mediocre, — neither worst, nor best!’ 
So, therefore, do her subjects, each one, strive 
How he may be the dullest scribe alive! 
Great fiction once from wizard pens did flow ; 
They also spake of what themselves did know. 
They knew what now from casual vision hides 
How the deep sea of being has its tides, 
When, all at once, some man of men transcends 
His fellows — ay, himself, — and thereby ends, 
With some great, ne’er-to-be-forgotten act, 
The dull tradition of diurnal fact. 
The last of these my brave artificers 
(Who on the earth leaves no inheritors) — 
His birthsong and his cradle Scotia gave, 
The far sea isles a requiem and a grave ! 
Now, in his stead, beneath the anarch rule 
That has ordained the Realistic School, 
Is one all-hailed the foremost Son of Truth, 
Whose art exalts the ribald and uncouth. 
Do ears emasculate, for simple force, 
Mistake the simply ruffianly and coarse? ’’ 


** Goddess, his fame still runs its fervid course, 
As though they had some maddening brew been tippling. 
All praise him — even tender maid and strippling ! 
Yet, sometimes, from his lip a song is blown, 
That thrills the world with its fall Orthian tone! ’’ 


* That song, naught else, shall bid his memory live 
When Aftertimes the high award shall give.”’ 


**O Sovereign of my lasting fealty,” 
I cried, ‘* Shall Aftertimes, then, wiser be 
Than are the wisest of the current day, 
Who hold that Realism comes to stay?" 


“Fear not. I shall again resume my sway, 
And she new tribute in my hands shall lay ; 
For so, hath Science done, so all, who thought, 
Usurping, they could bring my power to naught ; 
Since of the oldest dynasty am I, 
Delight of life within my gift doth lie; 
The heart of man, of woman, and of child, 
Without me were to Fate unreconciled. 
A space hath Human Fashion banished me ; 
But Human Fashion will soon wearied be! 
I only wait the unfed heart's recall, 
‘To take my place — my place supreme in all. 
Farewell till then.”’ 

So ebbed the Voice away ; 

Darkness and starlight melted into gray, 
And I awakened to the garish day. 
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Che Hew Hooks. 


N£EO-IDEALISM IN THE DRAMA.* 


Nothing reconciles me to the denseness with 
which the world is apt to harden itself against 
the lambent life of my ideas more readily than 
the denseness with which I myself occasionally 
exclude the ideas of others. It is partly that 
language alone is not the ideal means of com- 
munication. I am enough of a philologist of 
the school of Talleyrand and Maeterlinck to be 
assured that language is not the best means of 
getting one’s ideas about. Anyway, I existed 
calmly for a long time after the production of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” without even having 
heard that there was sucha play. M. Rostand’s 
earlier work had aroused a very gentle curiosity 
in my mind ; and as to Cyrano de Bergerac, | 
had never heard of him. When a friend lent 
me a copy of the play, I looked at it mildly, 
and let it lie around without reading it. Soon 
there was so much in the newspapers on the 
matter that I was annoyed, and avoided the 
sight of the book. Another friend then lent 
me another copy, and I let that lie around, too. 
Not even when four copies had come into the 
house was I stirred from my inertia, until a 
kindly fellow-critic, with a little more imagina- 
tion than I have, incited me to read some of 
them. 

After all this, no one will suppose that I 
mean to offer any critical opinions of my own 
on a subject already so publicly possessed. Fer- 
guson discovered many things already known, 
and Emerson approved, saying, “ The better 
for him.” It may be so; and yet it would not 
have been the better for the world, had he pub- 
lished his discoveries. No; there seems to be 
a very general understanding among the critics 
as to the excellence of * Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
and I need not add my voice. I may, however, 
remark that the two translations that I have 
seen compare very unfavorably with the best 


translations of plays known to me,—Coleridge’s | 


translations of Schiller for instance, or Fitz- 








Gerald’s of Calderon. This is unfortunate, but | 


probably unavoidable. Miss Hall's translation 
is chiefly prose, and that of Miss Thomas and 


Miss Guillemard is partly in verse. The ver- | 


*Cyrano pe Bereerac. Comédie Héroique en Cing | 


Actes, en vers. Par Edmond Rostand. Charpentier et Fas- 
quelle, Paris. 

The Same. Translated from the French by Gladys Thomas 
and Mary F. Guillemard. New York: R. H. Russell. 

The Same. ‘Translated from the French by Gertrude Hall, 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co, 
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sion used by Mr. Mansfield is said to be verse, 
I have not read it, but my impression from 
hearing it is that there is not much verse, either 
blank or rhymed, in it. But aside from this 
matter (which is an important one, as the play 
in French is in rhymed verse), both transla- 
tions give something of an idea of the original, 
and neither, I should say, would do much more. 
On the whole, I should sey that the translation 
of Miss Thomas and Miss Guillemard gives 
more of an idea of the play as one remembers it 
from the French. 

And this is a matter of appreciable impor- 
tance just here,— for in some respects the writ- 
ten play gives one something the acted play 
can probably never give, just as the acted play 
gives something that the written play cannot 
give. But had I the forced choice, to see the 
play two or three times or to have the book, I 
should certainly choose the latter, although the 
play is remarkably put on the stage by Mr. 
Mansfield, and the part extremely well acted by 
him. I had rather have the book, for it con- 
tains things the stage can never give, — things 
which I (who am rather an academic haunter 
of libraries, and of cloistered citadels of the 
soul, than a man of that fluent, refreshing cur- 
rent of thought which they call the world) had 
rather have than those things that the stage can 
give and the imagination never. At any rate, 
as an acted play I must leave “« Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac” to the dramatic critics, as I have said. 

From the standpoint of literature, however, 
there are some interesting things to be said, 
for in the history of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century Cyrano de Bergerac will be 
a well-remembered figure,— would be some- 
thing much more than that, except that people 
do not read plays as they do novels. But even 
as it is, Cyrano de Bergerac is and will remain 
one of the great characters which the French 
literature of our time offers to the world. As 
we look back, any one of us, into the vista of our 
earlier days, and recognize the figures that arise 
from the readings of our youth, the first to strike 
us when we think of our early acquaintance with 
French is the heroic figure of d’Artagnan. Or 
is it perhaps Mauprat? Never mind, — the 
elder Dumas and George Sand were the great 
French writers of our earlier days, as they were 
of an earlier part of the century. It must have 


_ been later in life that we became acquainted with 
| the Comédie Humaine and Marguerite Gautier, 

with Madame Bovary and the Rougon-Macquart 
| family. Whether or not it were so in our own 
individual youth, it was practically so with the 
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youth of our time. To readers nourished on 
Byron and Scott, France gave the “Three 
Musketeers” and “ Monte Cristo,” “Mau. 
prat”’ and “Consuelo.” Then came the turn 
of the tide, and a generation brought up on 
Dickens and Thackeray and George Eliot put 
aside childish things and were thriiled by the 
tragedies of Balzac, Dumas fils, Flaubert, Zola. 
The Realistic movement was general, — but 
those were the men who represented France, and 
who created the typical characters that seize the 
imagination and recollection of all. 

And now that the century is coming to an end, 
France presents another figure, — and that not 
realistic, but now romantic again, — presents 
it to a world which is all ready to enjoy romance 





once more. dust as a generation fed on Scott | 


welcomed d’Artagnan, so a generation fed on 
Stevenson welcomes Cyrano de Bergerac. The 
pendulum has swung back again. 


liant and heroic musketeer strides out of the 
crowd and shakes the victorious Cyrano by the 
hand and vanishes, the incident is more sig- 
nificant than the audience appreciates. ** Who 
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| that bubble, and we know that human nature 


is, and will long continue to be, human. We 
must accept the strange mixture of the god and 
the animal. We must recognize that the old- 
time dreams are dreams, — beautiful, encour- 
aging, inspiring, to be remembered and to be 
thankful for, but not truths that we shall ever 
know. Realism has foreed upon us the pre- 
eminent thought of our time, that the triumph 
of the spirit is despite the flesh ; and now the 
new Romanticism profits by the lesson. Our 
English romancers did not quite dare. They 
knew, as a general thing, that their heroes must 
not be the old-time impossibilities, but they have 
compromised, as a rule, by having their heroes, 
on the whole, chumps: they did not dare to go 
to the impossible extreme which so often makes 


| the type. M. Rostand has dared to do so, and 


he has succeeded. He has drawn a very noble 


| character, a man essentially high-minded and 
W hen, after the duel in the first act, a bril- | 


is that gentleman?” says Cyrano to Cuigy. | 


« D’Artagnan,” says he, and Cyrano turns 
round ; but the older hero is gone, and Cyrano 
holds the attention alone. The two are alike, 
and are different. Both are heroes who fire the 
old-time savage element of the soul,— Gascons, 
swordsmen, invincible, men of the dominating 
word and the convincing stroke, hotblooded, 
honorable, heroic. But the difference: one is tall, 
handsome, brilliant, magnificent, and the other 
is almost grotesque. He is cruelly grotesque : 
there is nothing to lighten it; it is nothing one 


that one can delude oneself into thinking fine, 
like a mountain belly and a rocky face, or 
a Rochester sort of hideousness. All these 


good. 

It is, to me, a little curious to contrast three 
ideal figures of the English, German, and 
French dramas. I am thinking, beside Cyrano 


_ de Bergerac, of Heinrich the Bell-founder and 


Marechbanks in * Candida.” Of these three 
poets, the only one whom we can really call a 


| good man is the Frenchman. Heinrich’s ideal- 


ism is such that his poor wife is driven to drown 
herself. Eugene loves the wife of his friend, 
and would take her away if she had not still 
the idea that her husband needed her. Such 
things we pass over in great men, although we 
should be annoyed at them in our personal 
friends. But Cyrano needs no apology. So 


| far as the play tells us, he is a good man, kindly, 
unselfish, loyal. Of course, the German and 
ean pity, hike a hump or a clubfoot; nothing | 
| got bravely over all that. But here is a French 


things the world would forgive or forget. Here | 


is something ridiculous, something that would 
make any one of us shiver and writhe if we saw 
it by our own fireside. Here is something that 
touches us cynical, susceptible, bantering people, 
touches us in a very tender place. 

And yet one swallows it, and with it all 
minor matters. Cyrano might by an enemy be 
ealled_a bully and a braggart, — but that we 
forget, as well as his nose ; we feel only that he 
is a noble figure. This is a rather curious 
thing. It is the result of Realism, | take it. 


the English plays do not shock us, — we have 


play that you can go to with — oh, various peo- 
ple, say whom for yourself — and in such com- 
pany enjoy much more than you would even 
* Sodom’s Ende” or “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 


| queray.” That seems to me a curious thing. 


In the old, old fairy tale, the Beast stopped | 


being a beast when he was loved. The mon- 


Perhaps, then, the most noteworthy fact 
about “ Cyrano de Bergerac” is not so much 
that M. Rostand should have written it, as that 
France and the world should have accepted it. 

Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 


Now THAT we have had time to read, if not to digest, 
Dr. Busch’s Boswellian account of Bismarck, we are to 
have the great statesman’s own memoirs —* Gedankan 
und Erinnerungen” they are styled —or at least the 
two volumes that the exeeutors permitted to be pub- 


| lished at the present time. They have been secured by 
ster beeame Cupid. But Realism has pricked | 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers for the American market. 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE ENGLISH RACE.* 


The fact that the era of rivalry between 
Spain and England for the control of America, 
which in a certain sense began with Columbus 
and Cabot, is just closing, gives renewed interest 
to the period of its beginning. It is a striking 
coincidence that the end of the period should 
have followed so closely the celebration of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the beginning. 
Only five years ago, Spain joined the United 
States in the celebration of the Columbian dis- 
covery. 
within so short atime the United States would 
expel Spain from the Western Hemisphere ? 

It is somewhat anomalous that the people of 


the celebration of the Spanish discovery, and 
left the celebration of the Cabot anniversary 
entirely to the English. North America might 


have been English, had John Cabot never lived; | 
but the fact remains that it is English as the | 


result of what he accomplished. His voyage is 
the first link in the chain of events that has 
given the hegemony of the Western world to 
an English-speaking nation. His career ought, 
therefore, to possess an especial interest for us 
as a nation. Although the Cabot literature 
has assumed considerable proportions, there 
has heretofore been no biography of the two 
men, father and son, suited to the needs of 
the general reader and at the same time em- 
bodying the results of the latest historical re- 
search. Such a book has recently been written 
by Mr. C, Raymond Beazley of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, and published in the series of 
* Builders of Greater Britain.” A similar book 
might with equal propriety be included among 
the brief biographies devoted to the “* Makers 
of America.”’ 

The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. 
Beazley’s book is his making the original doc- 
uments relating to the Cabots the * backbone” 
of his narrative. This mode of treatment has 
a decided advantage in that it shows the reader 
precisely what the evidence in support of par- 
ticular conclusions is, and how the history of 
past times is reconstructed from obscure and 
scattered materials. The method is especially 
well adapted to a life of the Cabots by reason 
of the small number and brevity of the docu- 
ments that we have relating to them. Mr. 


Beazley does not write as entertainingly of | 
old maps and musty manuscripts as does Mr. | 


*Joun anp SepasTian Capor. 
America. By C. Raymond Beazley. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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| Fiske, and he fails at times to set out with suf. 
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ficient emphasis the salient points of his story ; 
but as a whole the work is excellently done. A 
syllabus of documents and a bibliography of 
Cabot literature are given in an appendix. It 
would have been a convenience had references 
to the syllabus been included in the body of the 
text. 

Mr. Beazley’s conclusions upon the principal 
controverted points in the lives of the Cabots 
may be briefly stated. He thinks that the data 


W ld then h “ee 5 shes | are insufficient for a precise determination of 
Vho would then have anticipated that | +16 jandfall of the first voyage, and that we must 


content ourselves with placing it somewhere 
between Cape Breton and the south coast of 


r : . | Labrador, with Cape Race, Newfoundland, as 
the United States devoted all their energies to | 


likely a place as any for “ Prima Vista.” He 
rejects Harrisse’s theory that the island of St. 


| John is fictitious, but regards its identification 


as not at present possible. The evidence of the 
« Cabot map” is accepted as fixing the date of 
landfall at June 24, and Pasqualigo’s story that 
Cabot coasted three hundred leagues is disered- 
ited as an exaggeration. The evidence of the 
payment of Cabot’s pension, discovered last 
year in the archives of Westminster Abbey, is 
regarded as positive proof of his safe return 
from his second voyage. Sebastian Cabot is 
set down as Venetian born, a conclusion that 
seems reasonably certain, notwithstanding the 
controversy that has grown out of the desire to 
make him out an Englishman. Mr. Beazley 
considers it probable, in the absence of positive 
evidence either way, that Sebastian accom- 
panied his father upon both voyages, but that 
his share in them was unimportant. He con- 
cludes that he was not in any real sense the 
author of the so-called «Cabot map,” but that 
he furnished material for some of the inscrip- 
tions and consented that the whole should pass 
under his name. The resuscitation of the south- 
erly landfall, after a suppression of forty years, 
was intended to please the English government, 
but was put out in such a way that it could 
easily be repudiated if the Spanish authorities 
objected. In his estimate of Sebastian Cabot’s 
character, Mr. Beazley strikes a happy mean. 
He admits that he appropriated his father’s 
achievements, and that he was intriguing and 
deceitful, but contends that he could not have 
won and retained the exalted opinion in which 
he was held by the foremost of his contempo- 
raries had he been the “ unmitigated charlatan” 


| that Harrisse would have us believe. 
Sebastian Cabot’s title to fame is quite dis- 
tinct from the voyages of his father with which 
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his name is usually associated, and rests mainly 
upon the expedition of 1553 in search of a 


Northeast passage. That he was the chief pro- | 


moter of this voyage is clear from the fact that 
the charter of the Muscovy Company made him 
Governor for life, for the reason that * he was 
the chiefest setter forth of this journey.” Mr. 
Beazley fully recognizes the importance of this 
expedition. The voyages of John Cabot, he 
says, had not really aroused the nation. It was 


the enterprise of 1553 that awoke the English | 


people to their mission in exploration, trade, 


and colonization ; it was the real beginning of | . ’ eT 
ar 6 5°" | part that he also “wrote things.” Biblioma- 


English exploring activity, wider commercial 
ambitions, and of national interest in schemes 
of discovery: it was the starting-point of 
Greater Britain. In the initiation of this great 
movement Sebastian Cabot played the leading 
role, and he is entitled to the eredit for having 
done so, notwithstanding the fact that the re- 
sults achieved were not the ones intended. 
There is one phase of the voyage of 1553 
which Mr. Beazley and the other biographers 
of Sebastian Cabot overlook. That voyage was 
the first application of the trading corporation 
to purposes of discovery. It was a new appli- 
cation of an old force, analogous in the phys- 


from this voyage, was the prototype of the great 
corporations by which England acquired em- 
pire in India, planted her colonies in America, 
preempted the region of Hudson’s Bay, and in 
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WILLIAM MorRIs: Hts WORK AND 
His LirEe.* 


In a large measure, Mr. Vallance’s book on 


_ William Morris is a revelation, since it is, per- 


haps, the first time the entire product of Mor- 
ris’s life has been arranged so as to be evident 
as a whole. Hitherto, such of us as possessed 
any of the poetic virus have concerned our- 
selves with his poetry, vaguely conscious that 
he also “ made things.”” Such as were crafts- 
men have admired and studied his product in 
their especial line, unconscious for the most 


| niaes of course centred their interest at Kelms- 


cott. Here, however, we have a record, an ad- 


_ mirably impersonal one, which yet gives a grave 
| impression of a marvellous many-sided person- 


ality ; and as this impersonal record piles up 
effort after effort, successful all, endeavor after 
endeavor in many varied and different lines, 
achievement after achievement, the effect is 
received of a product whose bulk and quality 
make it a fit monument for six men. If we 
regard but the mere output, the result is over- 


| whelming; but this again has to be empha- 
| sized by the fact that in many cases the actual 


ical world to the application of steam to navi- | aaRies les ae SS eee 


gation. The Muscovy Company, which resulted | 


Taking the case of tapestry, Mr. Vallance tells 


us that: 
« At the time when it occurred to him to start hand- 


| weaving according to the ancient plan, it had become 
| extinet in this country [England]. In default of any 


our own day has exploited Central Africa. The | 


fact that the ships of the Muscovy Company 
brought the first colonists to J amestown is inter- 
esting as showing how closely English schemes 


for discovery in diverse directions were con- | a to cin Retin: ent nineties wanes ll Gaul 
a . ° . | nse o rise imes, a ice 
nected. Spain and France devoted infinite | : F - 7 


pains to the up-building of colonial empires, 
but their colonies were weakened by paternal- 
ism, impoverished by corruption, and alienated 
by despotism. England left everything to indi- 
vidual enterprise, and individual enterprise 
operated through the corporation. The result 
has been the expansion of little England into 
two great English-speaking nations, whose com- 
bined power extends to every corner of the 
globe. Upon the threshold of this movement 
stood John and Sebastian Cabot. The one 
furnished a basis for the claim which England 
made at a later date to North America; the 
other aroused an interest in foreign trade and 
discovery, which ripened into colonization, and 
pointed the way by which success was achieved. 


F. H. Hopper. 


| 


existing instance available where the actual weaving 
process might be observed, Morris had to pick up the 
details of the craft as best he might from an old French 
official handbook, published prior to the Revolution. 
He caused a handloom to be set up in his bedroom at 
Kelmscott House, and, so as not to let this new under- 
taking of his interfere with his ordinary occupations, he 


hours of the morning.” (Page 113, et seq.) 

Turning from this description to the beauti- 
ful illustrations of some ultimate results at 
pages 118 and 120, we have a very vivid pre- 
sentation of a notable achievement, albeit one 
which the world, especially the American world, 
regards with suspicion. Similar action was, un- 
fortunately, necessary in nearly every craft with 
which Morris concerned himself, and in dye- 
ing, weaving, stained glass, printing, stamping, 


_ as well as tapestry, he had first to lay new 


foundations for the art, or else to dig deeply in 


_ search of them through the rubbish with which 


our own and preceding generations had buried 
them. If anyone at any time wished to write 


*Wituiam Morris: His Art, His Wairtxcs, anp His 
Poruc Lire. A Record. By Aymer Vallance. Illustrated 
in photogravure, ete. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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an essay on inceptions or origins, this book 
would be a veritable mine of examples ; and the 
initial experiments, conducted in scullerys, 
attics, and coach-houses, are, in view of their 
developments, most inspiring incidents for 
workers. 

In realizing the astonishing sum of Morris’s 
work, it is not only the sheer industry which is 
remarkable, but the industry animated by a bigh 
ideal, a fine enthusiasm. Mere industry is often 
pitiful. The application and self - surrender 
necessary to establish and carry on most of the 
large industrial organizations is painful in view 
of the fact that the only outcome of this good 
effort is an addition to the sum of existing 
hideousness. But industry which gives knowl- 
edge where before was only vague groping, 
which recalls to the social memory delights and 
possibilities it was in danger of forgetting, which 
evolves principles out of confusion, — in that 
sort of industry lays the significance of Morris’s 
life. This sort of effort is always viewed askance 
by the public and damned with the popular 
anathema of impracticability, because, first, the 
popular mind is very slow to comprehend any 
other actuating motive than that of self-interest, 
and, secondly, it is slower to perceive that, 
tested even by popular standards, human inter- 
est as a motive is always the most practical. 
The ordinary producer says, “ Unless I make 
my work bad | cannot sell it,” and makes it as 
bad as possible in order to sell as much as 
possible, cheerfully conscious that he can always 
furnish an alibi of bad intentions. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, in an interesting essay, has shown that 
it has been those men who had the courage to 
give the public that which it did not want, but 
which it was good for it to have, who have made 
the greatest sales: Mr. Ruskin, in the actual 
amount the public has paid to possess writings 
with which it violently disagreed ; Morris, in 
the actual amount paid to possess his industrial 
products by a public who elamored for picto- 
rial hearth-rugs ; and Wagner, in the fabulous 
amounts paid by the public to hear music which 
at first evoked only witticisms and hoots. This 
standard of narrow self-interest is like that 
numerical standard of certain primitive races, 
the hand, — a standard which does not promote 
counting, but limits counting beyond a cer- 
tain number. Morris, following Ecclesiastes, 
preached his art propaganda from the text, 
* Let every man rejoice in his own works, for 
that is his portion,” and that was his practise. 
The industrial mind, limited by its standard 
of self-interest, and unable to count so many 
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men, ingenuously paraphrased the text as “ Let 
every man rejoice in Morris’s works.” Hence 
the many imitations. These will of course pass 
away, as did the bulk of the spurious Chippen- 
dales and Sheratons ; and when the air is clear 
again we shall see Morris occupying his true 
and very important position in the historical 
sequence of art. 

At present the air is not clear; but Mr. 
Vallance’s book, with its strong current of sane 
and impersonal record, will do much to clear 
it, especially in connection with that prize con- 
undrum, Was Morris a medigvalist, or was 
he not? This is a very difficult subject to 
discuss, because nobody ever troubles to define 
accurately what is meant by the medivalist 
Morris was supposed to be. Broadly inter- 
preted, the accusation is that Morris reproduced 
European medieval designs, decoration, furni- 
ture, glass, and printing, which were well 
enough for the times and manners from which 
they grew, but which are not indigenous to 
our own conditions and are consequently un- 
important exotics. I have even heard the 
Kelmscott Press called a Society for the Sup- 
pression of Knowledge, on account of the limited 
editions of its publications. Morris, of course, 
never proposed to supply the whole world with 
books ; he only determined that what books he 
did supply should be good in every particular. 
With regard to the other productions, it must 
be remembered that there are certain things 
which are persistent, certain principles which 
always obtain. This is true of principles of 
design and construction no less than of such 
accepted principles as the equality of the angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle, or the fal- 
lacy of counting chickens before they are 
hatched,— principles which have been persist- 
ent factors in geometry and conduct from very 
early periods, the acceptance of which does not 
lay one open to charges of anachronism, as in 
the present case. One is fortunately able to 
retort to this charge with a counter-accusation, 
—a mode highly recommended by Schopen- 
hauer in the * Art of Controversy.” The anti- 
medizvalists have no historic sense. If they 
were able to project themselves back into early 
Victorian days they would find an age clut- 
tered up with very bad Greek imitations, very 
bad Renaissance imitations, very bad Gothic 
imitations, combined with our own proud con- 
tributions of horsehair upholstery and cast- 
iron fireplaces. These represented Art and 
Progress at the first Crystal Palace Exhibition 
where Morris & Co. made their first exhibits of 
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furniture and tapestry which were awarded 
prizes. In designing these articles, Morris had 
first of all been obliged to burrow back, so to 
speak, through the horsehair suits, cast-iron 
fireplaces, neo-Gree and Wyatt-Gothic abom- 
inations, to find the lost thread of the princi- 
ples of industrial art and applied design. These 


he found for various arts in various periods in 


various places, and carefully avoiding the sharp 
edges of cast-iron and stucco, he has drawn it 


down and pieced on to it, and placed it care- | 


fully in our hands, that the addition of our 
spinning may carry it forward into the next 
age. The astonishing point is, that as long as 
people merely copied old forms they were 


placidly accepted as art without question ; bat | 


as soon as one man began to work with the old 
~ which is old and new, and ever will be, 
though disregarded sometimes and forgotten,— 
a protest is evoked. Laws and principles are 
persistent factors, with slightly varying aspects 
for each generation. As Tennyson, with the 
mythical forms of Arthur and his Court, ex- 
pressed the persistent principles of honor, 
truth, and justice, as Wagner uses not Sieg- 
fried but Siegfried’s strength and Parsifal’s 
purity, so Morris, whatever the form (and no 
one has called Tennyson medieval, in spite of 
his association with Malory) uses the everlast- 
ing principles of art. That is the difference 
between him and his forerunners and imitators, 
—a difference of spirit ; and it is not the par- 
ticular forms he uses which are the essential, 
but the fact that his decoration has two planes, 
that its line is strong and supple, that mass 
and void are well balanced, and that all rela- 
tions are organic ones. 

The whole point is trivial, and were it not 
that in the minds of those people whom Walter 
Bagehot calls social cement it militates against 
the sweet, strong, healthy influence of Morris, 
it would be a neglectable quality. But having 
pursued it so far, it now becomes intensely 


spirit, 





interesting. For it is plain that if a knowledge | 


of decorative origins were more widespread 
Morris would have been branded as a Persian 


also. For he not only, as stated, went back to | 


the time when a particular craft reached its 
highest development, but he also went to any 
country where that ocearred ; and it is in cer- 
tain products of Persia that the best manifes- 
tation of certain principles of design may be 
found. India at present is an interesting con- 
undrum in this particular regard. There the 
debasing influence of the English occupation 
on the indigenous arts is becoming painfully 
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apparent, and it is being further degraded by 
the manufacture, by the government, in the 
prisons and reformatories, of carpets and woven 
goods of an exceeding cheap and nasty deserip- 
tion. There is no particular necessity for the 
government to manufacture carpets in the jails, 
and all it cares for is to make the shops self- 
supporting ; so the superintendents have to 
work down to the level of a mercantile taste 
which wants a cheap grade of goods. The con- 
tract for entirely furnishing the new vice-regal 
palace at Simla was given to a manufacturer in 
the Tottenham Court Road, with the swift result 
that the Guikwar of Baroda also refurnished 
his palace throughout with European stuffs and 
furniture. If the disaster stopped here we 
might still be complacent, and even slightly 
sorry for the Viceroy and the Guikwar envi- 
roned by Tottenham Court Road products in a 
land of beautiful woodwork and weavings ; but 
we are much more intimately concerned. Baden- 
Powell has told us how, as a consequence of 
these acts of the high, the skilful carpenters of 
India, with a taste for progress and modern 
improvements, now abandon their old principles 
of ornament and forms, and hasten to produce 
copies of English furniture the designs for 
which they procure from the rough cuts and 
perspectives of the manufacturer’s catalogue. 
The importation of analine dyes is also increas- 
ing rapidly, and a proportionate substitution 
of strong garish tints for the old soft-color 
beauty of Indian fabrics is taking place. 

This degradation of the carpet-making, wood- 
work, weaving and dyeing of India is an exact 
parallel to what occurred to English arts and 
crafts during the Post-Renaissance period ; 
and the question is, when they are unbearably 
degraded will India — say in the twenty-fifth 
century — produce a Ruskin and a Morris to 
gather together for human delight that which 
we are so wantonly destroying in the nineteenth 
century? The most hopeful part of the situa- 
tion is that Morris perceived the tendency, and 
immediately started the manufacture of carpets. 
“The East,” he said, “is going to fail us; 
therefore we had better make our own carpets.” 
This has raised the standard of design in En- 
gland ; and certain French and American firms, 
large customers of the Indian jails, have sup- 
plied them with some of the best examples of 
the Indian medieval work, and insist that their 
orders be filled with copies of these. In a 
debased age we have to hold on to the best 
existing examples. This action of the exporters, 
however, unfortunately does not affect the dye- 
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ing or woodwork. If anyone will look at this 
slow but relentless degradation and killing of 
the native arts of India, and realize the enor- 
mous effort which would be necessary to oppose 
it, even at this initial stage, he will have some 
idea of the work done by Ruskin and Morris in 
a land where such deterioration had been in 
process for a long period. 

Mr. Vallance’s book itself seems beautifully 
printed and bound. It is, of course, too heavy, 
but it has an index, and the illustrations are 


admirable. Georce M. R. Twose. 


WASHINGTON IN HIS DAILY LIFE.* 


A melancholy interest attaches to the publi- 
cation of * Washington after the Revolution,” 
by the late William Spohn Baker, the Phila- 
delphia antiquarian and connoisseur. It seemed 
peculiarly fitting that this indefatigable collee- 
tor and investigator should have devoted him- 
self to gathering biographies of the foremost 
American and to collecting facts concerning 
him. The addition of a volume on “ Washing- 
ton after the Revolution” completes the chain 
begun several years since in “* Early Sketches 
of Washington” and in “The Itinerary of 
General Washington from 1775 to 1783.” 

It is sufficient for our interest in most men 
to know the great deeds they accomplished, the 
benefits they left to posterity, and the best 
points in their respective characters. But the 
love and veneration felt for Washington by his 
countrymen cause them to demand the most 
minute details concerning him. It is not suf- 
ficient to know that he existed day by day, but 
we would know precisely what he was doing 
day by day. Hence the thought of Mr. Baker 
in supplying a calendar in which the where- 
abouts and occupation of Washington could be 
described from his journals and letters, as well 
as from records, newspapers, and the writings 
of others. 

The public has had so much of the tradi- 
tional, the sentimental, and the frothy, concern- 
ing the great Virginian, ranging in time from 
Weems to Walter, that one hails this revival 
of the authentic and the trustworthy. Contem- 
poraries are apt to paint a man as he is. To 
divest Washington, as his eulogists do, of the 
environment of the wealthy Virginian, to take 


* WASHINGTON AFTER THE RevoivTion, 1784-1799. By 
William Spohu Baker. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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away his aristocratic feeling, to explain away 
those outbursts of Southern temper, to heat up 
that cold reserve in which he commonly cloaked 
himself, is to lose sight of the man in the demi- 
god; but in contemplating him day by day in 
Mr. Baker’s record one cannot lose sight of 
the very busy and thrifty planter, plain, prac- 
tical, yet never so much engaged in private 
affairs as to neglect his duty as a citizen. 

There is a fascination in accompanying the 
great man in his daily occupations and amuse- 
ments, chasing the fox in Virginia for a half- 
day and disgusted at ending with a “cold 
scent,” receiving guests of state in the national 
capital on New Year’s Day, attending the the- 
atre, assisting at a lottery drawing, overseeing 
the carving of the city of Washington out of 
the primeval woods, complaining about a domes- 
tic crisis caused by the flight of the negro cook, 
growing “quite merry’ over the champagne, 
sitting to the portrait painters like a sheep in the 
shambles, and making the little meteorological 
entries in his journal until the hand of dis- 
ease and approaching death grasped the pen 
after the entry of * Mer 48 at Night,” on Fri- 
day, December 13, 1799. 

The most amusing of the many glimpses 
afforded us come from the French tourists, vol- 
untary and involuntary, who, having mistaken 
the American political revolution for a French 
social revolution, are rather stunned by the 
surroundings of Washington as president and 
as ex-president, and are at a loss to understand 
the superior social standing assumed by him 
and allowed by his fellows. But they content 
themselves with dwelling on the more than mor- 
tal benignancy of his countenance and the more 
than human wisdom of his judgment. 

Being strictly a compilation, the volume lacks 
the impress of an author's individuality. None 
will claim that it was a useless task, since the 
volume will be a storehouse of accessible mate- 
rial for the student and a source of delight to 
young people interested in contemplating the 
character of the true Washington. It clothes 
with flesh and blood the classic statue erected 
by the panegyrists. Like its prototype, the 
dictionary, this book makes good reading at 
any point where it may chance to be opened. 
The compiler has supplied footnotes explana- 
tory of the names mentioned in the context, and 
at times has inserted necessary connecting 
notes. It is difficult to imagine any improve- 
ment on the execution of the plan. 


Epwin E. SPARKS. 
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RECENT STUDIES IN CURRENCY AND 
FIN ANCE,* 

Recent attempts to solve the currency problem 
show a disposition to treat the subject in a calmer 
and less confident manner than was customary a 
few years ago. Each party to the controversy has 
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“from commercial centres like New York City.” 


| The cause of the gold standard was championed by 
| the very men who later denounced the suspension 


come to recognize the validity of at least some of | 


its opponents’ arguments, and to appreciate that a 
treatment of the question which gives due consid- 
eration to these contrary opinions is likely to lead 
to more permanent, if less positive, results than were 
obtained by the more dogmatic methods of earlier 
writers. 


of the silver coinage as a secret crime. But the 
decrease in the production of gold and the efforts 
of European countries to establish a gold standard 
began to cause a feeling of alarm lest the supply of 


_ that metal should prove insufficient. At the same 


Mr. Russell, the author of “ International Money 


Conferences,” is doubtless right in his opinion that 


be had from conditions that obtain in the United 
States alone.” He has set forth, in a clear and gen- 
erally impartial manner, the international circum- 
stances that have been influential in determining 
the trend of our monetary and financial history dur- 


ferences have been held during that time, and it 
would seem that the chances of securing an inter- 
national agreement have been in about an inverse 
ratio to the number of times the effort to secure 
such an agreement has been made. The Conference 
of 1867 came near to reaching an agreement for an 
international coinage system based on a gold stand- 
ard and on the French system of coinage, in spite 
of the fact that the Latin Monetary Union, then 
only two years old, had adopted the bimetallic stand- 
ard. The delegates to the Conference, for the most 
part, seemed enthusiastic over the idea; and had it 
not been for the Franco-Prussian war, and the down- 
fall of Louis Napoleon, who had been the chief 
promoter of the universal coinage scheme, the advo- 


time, the increase in silver production, the sale of 
silver by European countries, and the substitution 
of council bills for silver in the trade between En- 
gland and India, caused a fall in the price of that 
metal. 

An effort to restore silver to its old place in the 


| coinage of the leading nations led to the Conference 
“an understanding of the Silver Question cannot | 


of 1878. This was the first international attempt 


| to establish a bimetallic standard. The suggestion 


of the conference came from Holland, although the 
invitations were issued by the United States. Noth- 
ing of a practical nature was accomplished at this 


| meeting. Italy was the only European country to 
ing the last thirty years. Four international con- | 


give strong support to the propositions presented by 
the American delegates. Other countries seemed 
anxious lest the further adoption of the gold stand- 
ard should lessen the supplies of that metal for their 
own use; but they were not willing themselves to 
abandon that standard. 

The next conference, that of 1881, accomplished 


_ even less than its predecessor. Great Britain and 
| Germany were willing to make what they regarded 


eates of international monetary unity might have | 


seen their hopes realized. 

For nearly a decade the trend of monetary history 
was in the direction of the gold standard. Germany 
abandoned bimetallism; so did the Seandinavian 
states, and Holland prepared to do so. In the 
United States, the gold standard, which the Amer- 
iean delegate to the Paris Conference of 1867 had 
called “an American idea yielded reluctantly by 
France and other countries,” was introduced in 
1873, with but little opposition from within Congress 
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as concessions to silver, provided the United States 
and the Latin Union would reopen their mints to 
the free coinage of the white metal. But the French 
and American delegates considered the concessions 
unimportant, and decided that “ nothing could result 
till the stress of circumstances had become more 
severe in Great Britain and Germany.” The Con- 
ference adjourned temporarily, to allow the French 
and American governments to formulate a practical 
programme, but it never reassembled. 

Eleven years passed before the third attempt was 
made to secure an international bimetallic agree- 
ment. During this interval, however, the friends of 
silver were not idle. Disregarding the advice of 
the delegates to the Conference of 1881, the Amer- 
ican supporters of silver began an agitation in favor 
of free coinage by the United States alone. The 
passage of a free-coinage measure was prevented 
only by the enactment of the bullion-purchase act of 
1890. From the standpoint of international bimet- 
alism, this silver agitation and legislation was highly 
detrimental. It prevented the very “stress of cir- 
cumstances,” upon which the French and American 
international bimetallists had depended, from being 
severely felt in either Germany or Great Britain, 
and continued Europe in the “ state of expectancy ” 
of still further silver legislation in America. Under 
these circumstances, the Conference of 1892 accom- 
plished nothing. It continued in session only a 
month, considered a number of plans for increasing 
the use of silver as money, debated once more the 
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question of bimetallism, but did not even take a vote 
on any of the plans discussed. 

Mr. Rassell’s conclusion, which certainly seems 
justified by the history he has given us, is that the 
cause of international bimetallism will prosper only 
when “the United States stop begging and pleading 
and voting for free silver, and go to work earnestly 
to secure and to keep gold,’’— a programme of action 
which monometallists will heartily endorse, although 
for quite different reasons than the desire to promote 
international bimetallism. 

Some of the difficulties to be overcome before the 
codperation of England ean be secured in the estab- 
lishment of a bimetallic standard are exposed by 
Major Leonard Darwin in his book on “ Bimetallism.” 
Major Darwin may not voice the sentiments of the 
majority of English bimetallists, — he would prob- 
ably not profess to do so, — but a perusal of his book 
will show the reader that the unwillingness of Great 
Britain to enter into an international bimetallic union 
with the United States and the countries composing 
the Latin Union is not entirely due to British obsti- 
nancy or to the opposition of the creditor classes. 
The reasons for supporting bimetallism in England 
are, in part, quite different from the arguments put 
forward in its support in the United States, or even 
on the Continent. In this country the demand for 
bimetallism — in so far as it is not made by silver 
mine-owners — comes mainly from those who are 
seeking a higher price for their commodities, especi- 
ally agricultural produce. They believe that it would 
inaagurate an era of rising prices, to take the place 
of the period of falling prices which has continued 
for a quarter-century. But in England there is little 
demand for a rise in the price of commodities. 
The agricultural classes have little influence as com- 
pared to the commercial and laboring classes. Neither 
of these latter classes desires high prices of eommodi- 
ties. The arguments in behalf of bimetallism which 
appeal most strongly to the English trading and 
industrial classes are (1) that it would establish 
a steady rate of exchange with silver-using coun- 
tries, such as India and China, and (2) that it would 
increase English trade with those countries by check- 
ing the competition of the native producers. They 
do not desire, therefore, to enter into an agreement 
to coin silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, or at tne French 
ratio of 154 to 1. Major Darwin argues in favor 
of the market ratio at the time of the international 
agreement, let that ratio be what it may, — 20 to 1 
or 40 to 1. This would, he thinks, tend to keep 
prices from falling as much as they have fallen under 
the gold standard, and yet would prevent them from 
rising, and thus the imputation of dishonesty due to 
the introduction of the double standard would be 
avoided. If the object of bimetallists, he says, is to 
force up prices, “I, for one, am prepared to meet 
them as an open foe.” Silver, he thinks, used as 
a single standard corresponds closely to the “ com- 
modity standard,” i. e., one which keeps the price 
of commodities at a level. Gold, used alone, corre- 
sponds more nearly to the “labor standard,” i. e., 
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one which keeps the output of a certain quantity 
of labor at a constant price. The perfect standard, 
our author says, lies between these two limits, but 
approaches nearer the commodity standard than the 
labor standard; and market-ratio bimetallism, he 
thinks, would furnish this perfect standard. He does 
not seem hopeful of securing the necessary interna- 
tional agreements for the adoption of market-ratio 
bimetallism, but says that “this is no argument 
against trying to obtain them.” 

To frame a plan of monetary reform which shall 
embody, “ first, the essential principles of the advo- 
cates of the gold standard ; seeond, of the advocates 
of free silver coinage; and third, of that large body 
of American citizens who regard government paper 
money as superior to bank-notes,” is a task which 
to ordinary mortals seems beyond human power to 
accomplish. But Mr. William Brough, the author 
of “Open Mints and Free Banking,” does not regard 
the task as especially difficult of accomplishment. 
On the contrary, he presents us, in 170 small pages, 
with a plan which, in his opinion, will not only settie 
the differences between the above mentioned parties, 
but will prevent a recurrence of * currency panics" 
in the future. He believes that the currency diffi- 
culties in the past and present have been due mainly 
to the attempts of governments to maintain gold and 
silver as equivalent legal tenders at a given ratio, 
and to determine in advance what supply of money 
is necessary for local industrial and trading com- 
munities. He is of the opinion that to these com- 
munities should be left the task of supplying money 
as their needs arise, and that each community should 
be left to adopt as its measure of value the metal 
which best serves its particular needs. He urges, 
therefore, that all laws which go to make silver and 
gold dollars an equivalent tender should be repealed. 
He would then open the mints to free coinage of both 
metals without any definite ratio, and would allow 
all banks to issue notes subject to redemption on 
demand in the metallic money which they represent. 
The Secretary of the Treasury should not be obliged 
to pay out and to keep in circulation any specified 
kind of money. As a forerunner to these changes, 
our author would have the nation pledge itself to 
the payment in gold of its present outstanding obli- 
gations. He displays considerable acumen in dis- 
cussing monetary principles, but does not make it 
very clear how these principles support the changes 
proposed by him. 

* Norman’s Universal Cambist” is a practical 
treatise on exchange, whose main object, as stated 
by its author, is “to set forth in the plainest man- 
ner possible, with examples — (1) the most simple 
and direct modes of arriving at the world’s fixed 
and absolute par of exchange; (2) the mode of 
determining the equivalent commercial exchanges 
limited by the cost of the transmission of metal ; 
(3) coinage charges; and (4) interest for the use 
of money when such a charge is included in the rate 
of exchange.” Besides the valuable tables which 
the book contains, it gives in the form of sixteen 
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short articles what the author considers to be the 
true “science of money.” 

“ Republican Responsibility for Present Currency 
Perils” is a republication of a series of articles 
written by Mr. Perry Belmont for the “ Brooklyn 
Citizen "last December. The author finds the 
Republican party responsible for “ the unconstitu- 
tional greenbacks,”’ for the suppression of the note- 
issues of State banks; for the establishment of the 
system of national banks, “more powerful if they 
could be united in the hands of one political party 
than the ‘bank’ destroyed by Jackson”; for the 
abandonment of bimetallism, and for the subsequent 
uncertainty in regard to the currency standard. As 
a political pamphlet, the work may possess some 
value. Asa serious scientific study in our financial 
history, it is of little importance. The two Demo- 
cratic administrations since the Civil War have, it 
is true, been seriously handicapped by previous 
Republican evasions in currency matters, but the 
record of the votes in Congress shows that neither 
party can be freed from responsibility. 

For a proper understanding of our recent cur- 
rency difficulties, no work has been so much needed 
as a clear and compact history of the financial opera- 
tions of the United States Government since the 
close of the Civil War. This we now have, in Mr. 
A. D. Noyes’s “ Thirty Years of American Finance.” 
As its title indicates, the work concerns itself not so 
much with the currency problem as with the broader 
aspects of public finance; but the reader is made to 
appreciate, as perhaps he never has done before, 
how much the late confusion and distress, and even 
the present uncertainty, in regard to our currency 
are due to the unwise financial management of the 
Civil War and the subsequent delay in the refund- 
ing operations and in the contraction of our paper 
currency. The author shows no hesitation in his 
criticism of either men or measures, and his own 
opinions are never in doubt; but on the whole, the 
book is less extreme in its attitude than might have 
been expected from an editorial writer on the New 
York “ Evening Post.” Opinions must differ widely 
concerning many public acts and the policies of 
many publie men, and there are doubtless many who 
will find the author’s treatment of Secretaries Sher- 
man and Windom unusually severe. But there is 
no evidence of a desire to treat these men, or others, 
unfairly. The criticism is a natural result of the 
author’s attitude toward the financial problems 
which these men were called upon to solve. Finan- 
cial measures and financial events are not treated by 
themselves, but their relation to the political history 
and economic development of the country is kept 
steadily in mind. Reliance is not placed upon see- 
ondary authorities; the record is entirely from 
original sources, and the author speaks with the 
authority of a man long accustomed to dealing with 
the material which furnishes him with his evidence. 
The book is written in a clear and even style, and, 
in spite of the exact information which it contains, 
the record is never lacking in interest. 
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In passing to Professor Durand’s book, “ The 
Finances of New York City,” we leave entirely the 
field of curreney, and have to do with questions of 
public finance alone. The field of local finance 
in the United States is one filled with difficulties 
and one which has hitherto remained almost entirely 
unworked. Professor Durand is the first writer to 
present us with anything like a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the finances of even one municipality. In 
spite of the small geographical area with which the 
book deals, the extent of the financial field is by no 
means insignificant. Only four States of the Union 
have a population as large as that of the Greater 
New York; the public expenditures of the consoli- 
dated city are nearly two-thirds as large as those of 
all the States in the Union, while the city’s gross 
debt exceeds that of all the States combined. The 
financial history of New York resembles that of 
most of our American municipalities in teaching 
chiefly what not to do. The government of our 
cities is generally recognized as the most conspicuous 
failure in our public administration, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that our next greatest failure has 
been in the management of our finances. Hence, 
when we find these two failures combined, the record 
is not a pleasing one to patriotic Americans. New 
York’s experience with the Tweed Ring is remark- 
able, not because of its exceptional character, but 
because of its magnitude, for practically the same 
record of the stealing of public funds can be found 
in the history of franchise-granting and the con- 
struction of public buildings in all our large cities. 
The results of this disgraceful chapter in New 
York's financial history may still be seen, not only 
in the enormous debt, amounting to about sixty 
dollars per capita, but in the character of the char- 
ter government with its many anomalies that has 
prevailed since that time. About one-third of Pro- 
fessor Durand’s book is given up to a history of the 
city’s finances to the end of Tweed rule; the re- 
mainder is devoted to a description and criticism of 
the financial system since that time. While the 
adoption of the Greater New York charter undoubt- 
edly furnishes a fitting closing point for a treatment 
of the city’s finances, it is in some ways to be re- 
gretted that the author did not continue his historical 
narrative down to this point, and confine his descrip- 
tion of the present system to the workings under 
the new charter. In this way he would have avoided 
many administrative details which possess little 
interest because not a part of the present system. 
The new charter itself receives from the author 
some sharp criticisms. The budget system, the 
management of the sinking funds, and the power to 
authorize debt issues, are faulty under the present 
charter, as they were under the old one. Reform 
in these as in other matters will come only with the 
growth of the civic spirit among the people, and with 
a better understanding of the need of the city and its 
methods of administration. To the accomplishment 
of these ends Professor Durand’s book should prove 
an important means. M. B. Hammonp. 
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The study of “A Primer of Heraldry for Ameri- 
Heraldry cans” (The Century Co.) is a title 
we not unlike that of the famous chapter 
on snakes in the history of Ireland. At least it would 
be, were it not for the highly reassuring message its 
author, Dr. Edward S. Holden, brings to the socially 
aspiring in the statement that it is entirely legal and 
permissible for any person to assume coat armor, 
provided only he does not take to himself the armo- 


rial bearings of someone else. Benjamin Franklin | 


sought and obtained an achievement of arms, we are 


told; and it is said to be altogether likely that the | 
stripes in the national ensign were obtained from | 


Washington's well-known blazoning. Recalling the 


difficulty some of Franklin’s kinsfolk had, afew years | 


ago, in obtaining admission into one of the so-called 
patriotic societies, the rather pitiful pretension of his 
shield does not seem to have made a pronounced 
impression upon his countrymen, who based their 
objection entirely, if memory serves aright, upon his 
plebeian birth and democratic bearing. So far as 
Washington's “argent, two bars gules, in chief two 
mullets of the last” having provided the field for 
the “grand union” flag under which the thirteen 
colonies typified themselves by thirteen stripes alter- 
nately red and white, Washington has never been 
shown to have had the slightest connection with it, 
nor is it needful to seek further than the well-known 
banner of the free city of Lubeck for its pattern. 
Dr. Holden illustrates, moreover, the fatality which 
seems to befall heralds when they attempt to blazon 
the bearings in the great seal of state of the nation. 
He points out specifically that the shield in it has 


seven white and six red stripes —for no earthly | 


reason that has ever been discovered — and that the 
blue “chief” is starless, those luminaries having 
been reserved for the crest. These are facts which 
the American appears to spurn, for all the battle- 
ships bear the national shield with more red stripes 
than white on their prows, and everybody inserts 
stars to suit his fancy upon it. Glorious examples 
of ignorance in these particulars may also be seen in 
the coats-of-arms of the City of Chicago and of the 


State of Illinois, both assuming designs in open viola- | 
tion of the laws each has passed, as well as of the laws | 


of heraldry. It is easy to find excuses for an alder- 
man or state legislator in respect of such matters ; 
but what is to be said of Mr. Holden’s blazoning the 
American shield as “ argent, six pallets gules, a chief 
azure,""— which would make the red stripes in it 
wider than the white, when the statute in such case 
made and provided reads simply, “ Paleways of thir- 
teen Pieces Argent and Gules; a Chief Azure’’? 
When Captain Totten published his work on the 
Great Seal, he sueceeded in reading “ paleways” 
as a plural noun, and discoursed learnedly about 
a “paleway.”” The word is, of course, an adverb, 
the equivalent of * paly,” meaning a perp- ndicular 
dividing of the shield. Mr. Holden also errs in 
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describing the glory above the shield by way of crest, 
| though consultation of the act of Congress would have 

put him right. Finally, the work should have set forth 
| the various badges adopted by the « hereditary ” 
societies, if only to show how much like a profusely 
decorated foreigner an American of happy ancestry 
can look. We commend to the ambitious in such 
matters Warburton’s wise dictum: “ High birth is 
a thing which I never knew anyone to disparage 
except those who had it not; and I never knew 
anyone to make a boast of it who had anything else 
to be proud of.” 


—_— One could hardly find a more incon- 
of minor gruous couple than James Thomson 
Scotch poets. 


and Robert Fergusson, whose lives 
have been lately added to the “ Famous Scots 
Series” (imported by Scribners). They may, per- 
| haps, be rightly called a couple, for they were both 
| poets, both Scotch, both of the eighteenth century, 
although not contemporary, for they followed, as it 
happened, one upon the other, Thomson living 
through the first half of the century, and Fergusson 
the third quarter only. Probably very few people 
read either now. Thomson is a minor classic, and 
so pretty certainly unread by the majority; Fer- 
gusson can hardly be said ever to have been very 
generally known outside of Scotland. But the two 
men offer two interesting types: one, the hard- 
working, easy-going poet, in time successful; the 
other, the unappreciated and often extravagant 
| genius, living by the hardest efforts and often dying 

in misery. Those are typical artists’ lives,— with 
| the trifling exception that with these two there is 
enough known of them a hundred and fifty years 
after they are dead to warrant their lives being 
written. The books are different in merit. Dr. 
A. B. Grosart, who writes that on Fergusson, is well- 
known for many engaging qualities which are here 
more apparent than are his equally well-known 
drawbacks as an editor. He has, too, a more en- 
couraging subject than has Mr. Bayne, who perhaps 
does all that is possible to make Thomson an inter- 
esting figure. Thomson was not an interesting man: 
he seems to have passed calmly through the life of 
a student at Edinburgh, and then, on emigrating to 
London, to have gradually gone through the life of 
a poet of the time, publishing poems and produeing 
plays, supported by tutorship, patron, sinecure, and 
pension, with no greater incident than imprisonment 
for debt when ordinary sources of income failed. 
His poetry is not wholly uninteresting — historic- 
ally it is very interesting ; but his life has but little 
in it to take up one’s time nowadays. Fergusson, 
on the other hand, is still an interesting figure. 
Born almost in poverty, delicate in health, put to 
drudgery for a living, succumbing finally to mad- 
ness, and with all this a poet, he is a figure that 
arouses sympathy. An edition of Fergusson was 
one of Dr. Grosart’s very early works; he has, 
therefore, peculiar opportunities which he makes 
good use of. He has made a very interesting book ; 
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and though there may not be many (out of Scot- 
land) who will now care for Fergusson’s poetry, 
there will be few who will read unmoved the story 
of Fergusson’s life. All this is as it should be: 
Fergusson needed a biography ; most of us will be 
content with Thomson's poems. 


Under the title “ Latin Literature of 
the Empire” (Harper), Dr. Alfred 
Gudeman, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has undertaken the presentation of char- 
acteristic selections from Roman writers of con- 
sequence, beginning with the elder Seneca and 
extending over a period of four centuries. The first 
volume, covering the prose writers of this period, 
is now before us. The works of fifteen authors are 
represented, the selections varying in quantity from 
about fifteen pages for some of the less important 
authors to seventy for Tacitus. Professor Gudeman 
is thoroughly acquainted with the literature of the 
imperial period, and his selections are made with due 
discrimination. If, after a hasty examination of the 
contents, we were asked to suggest anything which 
ought to have been included in his book and is not, it 
would be the crushing characterization of Tigellinus 
in the Annals of Tacitus. “Quo Vadis” is mentioned 
in the remarks introductory to the selections from 
Petronius ; it would perhaps have been well to show 
how much more effective Tacitus can be in clear-cut 
character-painting than Sienckiewicz. Mention of 
Petronius recalls the wording of Dr. Gudeman’s 
opening sentence on this author: “ The author of the 
Satire is now generally identified with the elegantie 
arbiter, or master of ceremonies, under Nero,” ete. 
Did Dr. Gudeman intend this form of statement as 
shrewdly non-committal? We imagine that he did, 
as the identification rests on a very slender thread 
of argument, and he is inclined neither to accept 
weak arguments over-hastily, nor to give forth any 
uncertain sound when once he has reached a satis- 
factory conclusion. Students of Latin literature will 
thank Dr. Gudeman for this book. Most of the 
authors included are not frequently edited, and their 
works are difficult of access except in the vicinity 
of a few large libraries. At the same time, their 
works are valuable in themselves and necessary to 
any adequate view of the development of the Latin 
language and literature, as well as that of the subse- 
quent offshoots from thisstem. Professor Gudeman’s 
studies in this field have not blinded his eyes to 
“the relative inferiority of this literature as a whole 
when compared with the noonday splendor of that 
of the age which preceded it”’; and it is to be hoped 
that the increasing tendency to study the authors 
of the silver age will not be allowed to contribute 
to the present tendency toward inferior standards in 
English. As a prophylactic against such a result, 
we advise a careful reading of Quintilian’s famous 
passage on the younger Seneca, which may be found 
on pages 257-8 of the volume before us. We await 
with interest the second volume, which will be devoted 
to the poets. 


Post-Augustan 
Latin prose. 





The French The J. B. Lippincott Co. publish in 
Revolution two sizable volumes entitled “The 
oo Ge amen, Reign of Terror” a miscellaneous 
collection of narratives of various eye-witnesses of 
the scenes that disgraced French humanity during 
the period of the ascendency in revolutionary France 
of the ultra-Jacobin factions. These extraordinary 
documents have been freely drawn on by the histor- 
ians, and students of the period will find in them much 
that is familiar. The narratives are interspersed 
with biographical notices and curious anecdotes, and 
the second volume is devoted mainly to memoirs 
describing life in the prisons. Readers with a taste 
for the horrible will find their account in these 
grewsome records. Read aright, they are not de- 
void of instruction. In them is writ large the lesson 
that a social order based on the ruthless oppression 
and degradation of society’s toilers by a governing 
easte will go down in blood and ruin when the 
measure of its iniquity is full. What, essentially, 
was the French Revolution? It was the sudden 
and complete collapse of the long reign of a corrupt 
and enfeebled oligarchy that, after generations of 
misrule, fell in a day a prey to the vengeance of a 
populace it had educated in misery and crime. It 
used to be the fashion to point warningly to the 
excesses of the Terror as illustrating the way in 
which triumphant democracy might be expected to 
comport itself. But experience and calmer reflec- 
tion have long since shown the hollowness of this 
cheap reactionary cry. The blood shed by brutality 
at the bidding of fanaticism during the Reign of 
Terror was on the head of the old régime. The 
monsters that did that work were of its breeding. 
What the character of that work was, the present 
volumes sufficiently show. The edition is founded 
on the English one of 1826. There has been some 
judicious excision and compression, and an account 
of the maniacal proceedings at Nantes of that most 
infamous of the revolutionary proconsuls, Carrier, 
has been added. The work is passably edited by 
Messrs, P. Pinkerton and J. H. Ashworth. But 
the grotesque blunder in the old preface which 
places the number of the victims of the September 
massacres at “ upwards of twelve thousand ” should 
have been rectified. Twelve hundred is a rather high 
estimate. The volumes are presentably made, and 
contain two portraits —the Princess de Lamballe 
and Beaumarchais. 


messin, be Professor Albert Lavignac, of the 
musie and Paris Conservatoire, has written a 
Ais theatre. book about “The Music Dramas 


of Richard Wagner and his Festival Theatre in 
Bayrenth ” (Dodd) which, although such a book 
upon such a subject would now seem to be a work 
of superogation, is hardly to be spared from the 
music-lover’s shelves. It provides “a real practical 
guide to Bayreuth,” and, as such, is distinctly supe- 
rior to any other book with which we are acquainted. 
There is little of the nebulous sstheticism with 
which so much of the Wagnerian literature reeks, 
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but instead two classes of facts, presented with the 
greatest particularity, neglecting nothing, however 
seemingly trivial, that either prospective pilgrim or 
visitor on the spot would wish to know. The first 
class of these facts includes details about reaching 
the musical Mecca of Bavaria, about employing the 
time when one is there, about the architecture of 
the Schauspielhaus, about the arrangement of mu- 
sicians and spectators, about the dates and casts of 
all the performances thus far given, and about the 
external history of the Wagnerian dramas, including 
the biography of the composer. This section of the 
work is illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 
The second class of facts includes all those apper- 
taining to the dramas considered as works of art; 
that is, act-by-act analyses of the texts, charts giving 
the order of entrance of the characters, catalogues 
of the Leitmotive with copious illustrations in mu- 
sical notation, and diagrams showing the appear- 
ance of each motive in each act and scene of all the 
dramas. These are some, but by no means all, of 
the details provided by this remarkable work. We 
have said that the author eschews estheticism in 
his descriptions, but this does not mean that they 
are devoid of the critical element. On the contrary, 
they are compact with criticism, sympathetic but 
sane, and we are quite as much attracted by M. 
Lavignac’s lucidity of style and sobriety of judg- 
ment as by the astonishing array of facts which he 
provides. For the book is by no means a dry com- 
pendium, but for the most part a readable and ex- 
tremely interesting essay in interpretation, — such 
a book, in short, as we have long wished for, but 
have hitherto despaired of possessing. 


A long-range If the “certain condescension” no- 
critic of our ticeable in Americans who have lived 
national life 


long abroad is apparent in the pages 
of Mr. Eliot Gregory's “Worldly Ways and Byways” 
(Scribner), the tone is still one of sympathy with the 
eruder forms of American life, rather than of mere 
tolerance. Being judged by one of ourselves, instead 
of by foreigners, has this advantage: that the sayings 
and doings of immigrants and their immediate pro- 
geny are not taken to be the manifestations of our 
national life, with the corollary that the criticisms 
offered by the essayist are directed at those who may 
heed them — the Americans of old descent. The 
sense of aloofness which Mr. Gregory’s European 
education has given him is heightened by the fact, 
which he makes evident, of his enjoying the “ best ”’ 
society in New York City. This furnishes him with 
the point of view of an aristocrat, and enables him 
to discourse upon the evils of discontent in our mode 
of living, — meaning, apparently, the failure of his 
countrymen tokeepthemselves duly arranged in social 
strata for generation after generation, in accordance 
with the more stable institutions of Europe. Every 
American who bas progressed far enough along the 





social ladder to dwell in a household with a “hired | 
girl” has felt the same thing, in all probability. | 


Some of us have tempered the acerbities of the situa- 


tion by trying to view it with the eyes of the employed. 
But the wisest look forward to the day when the 
American genius for mechanics shall have given us 
an automatic servant, rather than to the establish- 
ment of caste. Mr. Gregory’s comments are fair in 
the main, making allowances for his early advan- 
tages, and are certainly pertinent and interestiag. 
Still, we cannot quite look forward to ourselves as 
a nation of Gregories. 


Sredien of A parallel both curious and instrue- 
Town life in tive might be drawn between the 
Old England. 


experiences of the dwellers in Cov- 
entry and, for instance, in Chicago. In “ Life in an 
Old English Town,”’ by Mary Dormer Harris, the 
slow development of a community founded a short 
time before the Norman Conquest is placed before 
the reader panoramically, showing the successive 
struggles of the church, the burghers, and the robber 
barons to obtain control of the taxing power. There 
are more centuries in the age of Coventry than 
there are decades in the existence of Chicago; and 
the latter, for all that it has never had any religious 
questions to solve, is not much further along in 
commanding its own resources than Coventry was 
during the Wars of the Roses. In both cases the 
struggle is a desperate one, the shrewd intelligence 
of greed arraying itself against the diffused interest 
of sleepy or preoccupied citizens, who fairly refuse 
to arouse themselves until thrust forcibly from their 
very beds of ease. Coventry to-day is governed in 
a manner which may well be emulated. And there 
are episodes in its history, such as the use its inhab- 
itants made of their periods of prosperity for the 
erection of notable public buildings, which are no 
less exemplary. The work is done with a pains- 
taking which does not suffer itself to degenerate into 
the mere recital of detail, and is, therefere, a wel- 
come addition to the “Social England”’ series 
(Macmillan) of which it forms a part. 

That minuteness of knowledge which 
is to be looked for in a thesis sub- 
mitted by a candidate for a doctorate 
in philosophy in a German university is the apparent 
thing in “ The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians 
toward Art” (Macmillan ), by Dr. John H. Huddil- 
ston. It is a most ingenious and learned disqui- 
sition upon the evidences appearing in the dramas 
of Sophoeles, schylus, and Euripides, of the influ- 
ences of the work of architects, sculptors, and paint- 
ers about them, — such a research as might be made 
(comparing great things with small) for Maeterlinck 
and the Pre-Raphaelites and symbolists of England 
and France. So far, the essayist’s purpose is clear. 
But there is another and deeper matter beneath, 
which makes the essay also one upon the inter 
relations of the fine arts during Athens’ glory, and 
gives it an interest hardly less catholic than special. 
As a whole, the book is a flattering example of the 
work American scholars are doing in the worthiest 
directions. 


Greek art in 
Greek drama. 
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We thought when we read Professor | made the subjects of as many chapters. In each case 
souehens Munroe Smith’s sketch of Bismarck | we have a biography, a bibliography, and a selection of 
German Unily. 


in the New York “ Nation,” some 
weeks ago, that it was about as good a thing in its 
way as we had ever seen; and after re-reading it 
we put it carefully away for future reference. This 
admirable historical outline has now been issued by 
the Macmillan Co. in book form under the title of 
« Bismarck and German Unity.” The volume is a 
comely one of about a hundred pages, and it con- 
tains a capital frontispiece portrait of its hero. We 
heartily recommend this little book as a royal road 
to a clear general understanding of Bismarck and 
his work. 


Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, by 
dint of patient ransacking of various 
collections of old family papers, has 
managed to piece together a rather readable pic- 
ture of old Dutch and English-Datch colonial home 
life, which she entitles ‘‘ The Goede Vrouw of Mana- 
ha-ta, 1609-1760” (Scribner). Hitherto unex- 
ploited family papers furnish the basis of the book, 
but the authorities have not been neglected. As 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s title implies, it is with the 
ways and doings of the matrons of Manhattan, 
rather than of their spouses, that her book is prin- 
cipally concerned ; and this theme is naturally one 
which strongly enlists her sympathies. The book is 
of a type rather common of late years, and it is a 
favorable specimen of its class. 


Old Dutch 
home life 
in Manhatian. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


The series of small books called “ The Oxford Man- 
uals of English History ” (Scribner) has just been com- 
pleted by the publication of “ England and the Hundred 
Years’ War.” This volume, the third chronologically, 
but the sixth and last to appear, is the work of Mr. 
C. W. C. Oman, the editor of the series. We do not 
know where to find the essentials of English history more 
compactly and at the same time more readably presented 
than in this series of six easily pocketable books. The 
title of the present volume is something of a misnomer, 
for the period it really covers is 1327 — 1485, the period 
between the accession of Edward II. and the Tudor 
victory on Bosworth Field. 


The “Cambridge” edition of Tennyson, edited by 
Mr. W. J. Rolfe, and published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., is uniform with the other single-volume 
poets issued under that designation, and has the usual 
portrait, biography, and notes. The text extends to 
nearly nine hundred double-column pages, and has been 
printed with scrupulous care. We miss from this edition 
“The Foresters” and the “ Death of (Enone” volume, 
presumably for copyright reasons, but we get, per contra, 
the early poems omitted by Tennyson in the later issues 
of his verse. Praise of the work, considering the auspices 
under which it appears, would be superfluous. 

Mr. J. Scott Clark has prepared “ A Study of English 
Prose Writers,” which is published by the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner. The work is described as “a laboratory method.” 
Twenty-six writers, from Bacon to O. W. ion, are 





critical opinions with accompanying illustrations. It is 
in the classification of this latter material that the most 
distinctive feature of the work is to be sought. The 
work seems to us a very useful one, and we commend 
it strongly to teachers of English, hoping at the same 
time that its success will be such as to encourage the 
author to proceed with his plan of two similar volumes 
to be devoted mainly to the poets. 

“ A History of English Critical Terms” (Heath), by 
Mr. J. W. Bray, purports “ to trace the changes of mean- 
ing which have taken place in the chief terms employed 
in English criticism. About fourteen hundred critical 
epithets are given in alphabetical order, and, according 
to their importance, are illustrated by quotations. Many 
of the entries are single lines, such as “ Ostentation: 
B. Jon. to present.” A few have pages of illustrative 
passages. An appendix attempts a somewhat labored 
philosophical classification of the terms indexed. The 
work embodies an excellent idea, and is useful as far 
as it goes, but the author’s reading does not seem to have 
been as extensive as it should have been. We miss many 
of the most characteristic terms of recent criticism, such 
as Arnold’s “Corinthian ” and Pater’s “ indefeetible,” 
and we doubt if many of those given have been traced 
as far back as possible. 


The second volume of “Operative Gynecology,” by 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has just been issued by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
A general notice of the work was given in our issue 
of May 1 last, on the appearance of Volume I. The 
present volume contains 570 large octavo pages, with 
more than six hundred original illustrations, twenty-four 
of them colored plates. There is a notable chapter on 
conservative operations, in which this eminent specialist 
has done much to relieve this branch of surgery from 
some perhaps not undue reproach; and humanity would 
doubtless be the gainer if the chapter could be read by 
every member, and particularly every young member, 
of the medical profession. 

The Snake-Dance of the Moki Indians of Arizona 
attracts greater attention each year. It is the most 
striking and startling native ceremonial still celebrated 
in our country. Never celebrated two years in succes- 
sion at any one pueblo, it occurs in alternating years at 
Oraibe and Wolpi. This year it was held at Oraibe; 
next year it will be seen at Wolpi. Mr. Walter Hough, 
of the United States National Museum, describes the 
dance and pueblo life in Arizona in a pretty little book, 
“The Moki Snake-Dance ” just published by the Santa 
Fe Railroad. The plan of the book and the selection of 
the sixty-four illustrations it contains were the work of 
Mr. Charles A. Higgins. Both in a literary and an 
artistic way the book is good, and deserves careful 
reading and a place in the library alongside of the 
standard works on such subjects. 

Recent modern language text-books include the follow- 
ing: Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish a “ Grammaire 
Frangaise,” by Messrs. Baptiste Méras and S. M. Stern; 
Tépffer’s “ La Bibliotheque de Mon Onele,” edited by 
Mr. Robert L. Taylor; and Richard yon Volkmann- 
Leander’s “ Triamervien an Franzisischen Kaminen,” 
edited by Miss Idelle B. Watson. The Macmillan Co. 
publish Lessing’s “ Nathan der Weise,” edited by Mr. 
George O. Curme; and Goethe's “ Egmont,” edited by 
Dr. Sylvester Primer. 


——————— 
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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, November 5, 1898. 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s death has been the talk of the 
town, and his friends are entirely at a loss to under- 
stand how he could have been brought to take up with 
this so-called “Christian Science.” I am afraid the 
connection, coupled with the revelations which have 
been made at the inquest, will not tend to increase his 
popularity, with the British public, at any rate. He 
leaves two wives and two families, and his will portions 
out his property between them. Not that his interests 
in the copyrights can be worth much; for I am told the 
English interests had already been largely drawn upon 
while he was yet alive. He was a gifted man, without 
a doubt, and seems to have had the happy faculty of 
drawing to himself the best in his friends. 

The death of Mr. Gleeson White makes another, if 
less important, void in the ranks of journalists. He did 
not achieve any very arresting work in literature, for 
his life was too much taken up with other matters. He 
will be best remembered as the founder and first editor 
of “ The Studio,” and for the charm of his gracious per- 
sonality. I have never known any man so generous, so 
unselfish, or so ready to help others. His wit and con- 
versation made it a delight to be in his society. But his 
career will be chiefly valued and appreciated by the 
many young fellows who found in him the quick-hearted 
friend and earnest adviser. I do not think that he 
would ever have made a great name in literature, in 
whatever circumstances he was placed. Creative activ- 
ity is the possession of but very few. But he had the 
rare nature which influences others by its own magic of 
tenderness, graciousness, and kindly encouragement. 
The world at large may soon forget him; but the mem- 
ory of Gleeson White will always remain enshrined in 
the hearts of his friends. 

I mentioned, some weeks ago, that Mr. Harry Quilter 
was about to commence business as a publisher. His 
first “announcement” is just made. It is not new, by 
any means, for there have been illustrated editions be- 
fore of Browning’s “ Pied Piper of Hamelin.” What is 
new is that the publisher himself should be the illustra- 
tor. He calls the volume an “edition de luxe.” As 
the price of four hundred out of the five hundred copies 
to be issued is to be about twenty-five dollars, and fifty 
dollars for the remaining hundred, one expects some- 
thing in the way of luxury. In addition to many spe- 
cially designed ornaments and borders, the volume is 
to contain twenty-seven full-page miniatures, and two 
color plates, as the circular has it, “on English vellum 
and silk.” It is to be “ whole bound, with original de- 
sign in gold, and inlaid with embossed silver plates.” 
This is luxurious publishing, with a vengeance ! 

You will, no doubt, have heard that Mr. John Morley 
is to be the biographer of Mr. Gladstone, and that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are to publish the biography 
in England and America. Mr. Morley seems determined 
to do anything rather than finish his life of Chatham 
which has been promised for the “Twelve English 
Statesmen ” series for the past ten years. Perhaps, like 
Huxley’s “ Berkeley,” it will never be published. 

I was right in my figures as to the price paid for the 
Rismarck Memoirs. The £6000 is for England alone, 
and Messrs. Harper & Brothers have paid a similar sum 
for the American rights. 

The Esterhazy book is to appear in Paris on the 20th 
of this month, but it will be a first instalment only. 





Efforts are being made to publish the work in England 
at the same time. It is to be a volume of some three or 
four hundred pages, giving the complete history of 
« L’Affaire Dreyfus.” For the story of his own personal 
connection with this business, M. Esterhazy will have 
another volume. 

The American method of selling long “ sets ” of books 
by means of the instalment payment system, so success- 
fully adopted by the “ Times” for the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” will, in all probability, have great vogue 
here. Already Messrs. Macmillan & Co. offer their 
illustrated edition of Green’s “Short History of the 
English People” on these terms. Messrs. Pearson & 
Co. lately announced that they would sell a complete 
edition in twenty-five volumes of the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott by a payment of 5s. down and instalments of 1s. per 
week. The applications they received were so numerous 
that they cannot supply orders. Messrs. Downey & Co. 
are following out the same principle with the Wormeley 
edition of Balzac’s “ Comédie Humaine.” 

An important work on Russia, its development and 
relations with Eastern and Western nations, both politi- 
cally and commercially, is to be published next spring. 
It is from the press of Mr. Alexis Krausse, and will be 
published here by Mr. Grant Richards. The book 
ought to appeal to American readers; but I have not 
heard that any American house has, as yet, acquired the 
right of publishing it. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw has passed for the press the 
last sheets of “ The Perfect Wagnerite,” which is to be 
published on your side by Mr. H. S. Stone. The book 
will form an exposition of Wagner’s musical treatment 
of the fable of “ The Ring,” and is written in Mr. Shaw's 
characteristic manner. Tempe Scort. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons publish a pretty volume 
of selections from Southey’s “ Doctor” and other mis- 
cellaneous writings in the lighter vein. 

Sir Henry Thompson’s “ Food and Feeding” is reis- 
sued by Messrs. Frederic Warne & Co. in a new edition 
(the ninth), revised and much enlarged. 

The Messrs. Scribner have just published “ The 
Shaving of Shagpat ” and “ The Tragic Comedians ” in 
their new edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels. 

“ The Market-Place,” the novel left in manuscript by 
the late Harold Frederic, will be published as a serial 
in the “Saturday Evening Post ” of Philadelphia. 

“ The Fortunes of Nigel,” in two dainty volumes, is 
the latest addition to the “ Temple ” edition of Scott’s 
novels. The Messrs. Scribner are the American pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. William Blaikie’s “ How to Get Strong and How 
to Stay So” is reissued by the Messrs. Harper, after 
nearly twenty years of popular favor, in a revised edi- 
tion printed from new plates. 

A recent publication of the Field Columbian Museum 
is a monograph on the “ Ruins of Xkichmook, Yucatan, 
by Mr. Edward H. Thompson. The pamphlet is a thin 
one, but it is richly illustrated by photographic plates 
of great interest. 

“The Novel and the Drama” will be the subject of 
the address that Mr. Hall Caine is to deliver before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Chicago on the twenty- 
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fourth of this month. In view of the dual form that 
Mr. Caine has given to “ The Christian,” and the wide- 
spread discussion excited thereby, this address is likely 
to attract much attention. 

How much better it is to preach in sermons than in 
fiction, the republication of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
“Ships and Havens” serves to accent. The essay is 
a charming one, and the publisher (Crowell) has given 
it a setting worthy of its beauties. 

Two valuable little volumes in the “ Ladies’ Home 
Journal Household Library,” published by the Doubleday 
& McClure Co., are “ Model Houses for Little Money,” 
by Mr. William L. Price, and “ Inside of One Hundred 


Homes,” by Mr. William M. Johnson. Both are exten- | 


sively illustrated. 


“The Arabian Nights” and “ Robinson Crusoe” are | 


two most acceptable additions to the “ Illustrated En- 
glish Library,” imported by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Mr. Fred. Pegram and Mr. C. H. Brock are the 
respective illustrators of the volumes, and the work of 
each is unusually good. 

Mr. R. L. Paget has prepared a collection of “ Poems 
of American Patriotism” which is now published by 
Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. The special purpose of the 
editor seems to have been to bring together the lyrical 
outpourings occasioned by our three months’ war with 
Spain, for nearly half of the value is devoted to these 
precious effusions. Most of them seem to have been 
written for the newspapers, and should never have got 
into a book. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co., in connection with Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin of London, is putting forth a popular re- 
issue of “ The Adventure Series,” a collection of histor- 
ical memoirs and narratives that enjoyed much vogue 
six or eight years ago. The first seven volumes have 
already appeared, and a dozen more are soon to follow. 
As in the original enterprise, so in this republication, 
Trelawny’s “ Adventures of a Younger Son” leads 
bravely off, and whets the appetite for the books that 
are to come after. 

Mr. E. A. Vizetelly, writing to “The Atheneum,” 
makes some interesting statements about “M. Zola’s 
next books.” He says: “M. Zola has two books in 
hand: in the first place, one entitled ‘ Fécondité,’ which 
will be the first of a series of four novels following the 
trilogy of ‘ Lourdes,’ ‘ Rome,’ and ‘ Paris.’ The second 
volume will be called ‘ Travail,’ the third ‘ Vérité,’ and 
the fourth ‘Justice.’ The ‘heroes’ of these works 
will be the four sons of M. Zola’s Abbé Froment, and, 
beyond a similarity of names, they will have nothing in 
common with the Biblical Evangelists. The books 
themselves will be as much novels as, say, any volumes 
of the Rougon-Macquart series; but they will reflect 
the four essential points of M. Zola’s own belief. With 
regard to‘ L’ Affaire Dreyfus,’ M. Zola certainly intends 
to write a book on it in due season, and has made many 
notes with that object; but he has never shirked criti- 
cism, and whatever he may write he hopes to have pub- 
lished, not after his death, but during his lifetime. 
However, the end of ‘ L’Affaire Dreyfus’ is not yet; 
whether it will ever come is a proposition not unworthy 
of argument. And meantime between the chapters of 
‘ Fécondité’ M. Zola has been preparing an account of 
his adventures, experiences, and observations in exile. 
This will be copiously illustrated from photographs and 
sketches; but inasmuch as it is stil! impossible to say 
when M. Zola’s exile will cease, no date can be fixed 
for its publication.” 











LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 87 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue. 


HISTORY. 

The Reign of Terror: A Collection of Authentic Narratives 
Written by Eye- Witnesses of the Scenes Described. Trans. 
from the Fre In 2 vols., with portraits, large 8vo, 
uncut. J. B. Lippincott Co. $6. 

My Scrap-Book of the French Revolution. Edited by 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Illus., 8vo, pp. 448. A.C. 
McClurg & Co. $2.50. 

Bismarck and German Unity: An Historical Outline. By 
Munroe Smith. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 99. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

A General History of the World. By Victor Daruy; 
trans. from the French and revised, with Introduction and 
Sum of contemporaneous history, a A. Gros- 
venor. With maps, 12mo, pp. 744. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

De Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida. By Grace 
King. Ilus., 12me, pp. 326. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Fall of Santiago. By Thomas J. Vivian. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 246. R. F. Fenno & Co, $1.50. 

England and the Hundred Years’ War (1327-1485 A. D.). 
By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. 16mo, pp. 168. ** Oxford Man- 
uals of English History.”” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50c. net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Personal Sketches of Recent Authors. By Hotel Tyee 
earns. -— portraits, 12mo, pp. 352. A. C. McClurg 
. $1.50. 





Autobiographical Reminiscences of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited by T. J. Ellinwood, Beecher’s private 
secretary. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 187. F. A. Stokes 
Co. 75 cts. 

The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. De- 
lany. Revised from Lady Llanover’s edition and edited 
by Sarah wy kg With portraits, 8vo, pp. 965. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $2.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A Century of French Fiction. By Benjamin W. Wells, 
Ph.D. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 396. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
Essays on Work and Culture. By Hamilton Wright 
— 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 247. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1.25. 


The Successors of Homer. By W.C. Lawton. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 201. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Trimalchio’s Dinner. By Petronius Arbiter; trans. from 
the original Latin, with Introduction and Bibliographical 
Ap ix, by Harry Thurston Peck. [llus., 12mo, pp. 202. 

id, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece, First Series. 
By John Addington Symonds. New edition; 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 359. Charles Seri "sSons. $2. 

Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Pacific. By Thomas 
a Higginson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 259. i 


Tales of the Heroic Ages. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. Vol. I., 
Siegfri wulf. |e 12mo, gilt top, pp. 332. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. , 


ge Rice Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 465. Macmillan Co 

. net. 

Tbe Modern Man and Maid. By Sarah Grand. 12mo, 
pp. 41. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents. 

Chinese Fiction. By the Rev. George T. Candlin. LIllus., 

8vo, pp. 51. Open Court Pub’g Co. Paper, 15 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Henry Esmond, English Humorists, Four Georges, Charit 
and Humour. By W. M. Sladen. Biographical " 
edition, with Introduction by Anne "Thackeray itchie. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 725. Harper & Bros. $1.75. 
Francis Parkman’s Works, Library Edition. First vols.: 
North pode Dae oo = ore > 
‘ ispiece, 8vo, gilt ‘ 
himatG tLe... 
Works of Jane Austen. First vols.: Sense and Sensibility. 


In 2 vols., with frontispieces, 1 t \ 
Little, Brown, & Co” $1.50. ——P 
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Works of Rudyard Ki ** Outward Bound " edition. 
Last vol.: ** Captains ”: A Story of the Grand 
Banks. [Illus., 8vo, = uncut, pp. 242. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. (Sold onl y subscription. ) 

> English Library. New vols.: The Arabian 

hts’ Entertainments, illus. , i. a a ; Defoe’s 
hs inson Crusoe, illus. by C. E. 2mo, uncut. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Per vol., a. 

The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. ** Temple’ 
edition. New title: The Fortunes of Nigel. In 2 aa 
with frontispieces, 24mo, gilt tops. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. $1.60. 

Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia, Done into ie by 
Edward Robeson Taylor. ys i ey noe 
uncut, pp. 182. San Francisco : iam Doxey 1.25, 


POETRY. 

From Sunset Ridge: Poems Old and New. oo Ward 
Howe. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 190. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50. 

Songs from the Ghetto. . ee Morris yy with prose 
translation, glossary, and Introduction by Leo Weiner. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 115. Copeland & Day. $1.25. 

When the Birds Go North Again. By Ella Higginson. 
16mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 175. Macmi Co. $1.25. 


FICTION. 
The Nameless o>. oe Benin 208s my 9 im the 
ungarian under the author's — Boggs. 
by 4 portrait, 12mo, pp. 338. Doubleday & McClu 

The Red Axe. By S. R. Crockett. Illus., 12mo, pp. 370. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Castle Inn, By Suaky 5 J. 5s ee Illus., 12mo, 
a he Tra B Genes Oi > “g 

The Town veller. issing. 12mo, 293, 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 5 

Roden’s Corner. B Henry Seton Merriman. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 324. Harper Brothers. $1.75. 

John Splendid: The Tale of a Poor Gentleman and the 
Little Wars of Lorn. By Neil Munro. 12mo, pp. 475. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Her Memory. By Maarten Maartens. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 328. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

Tony Drum, a Cockney Boy. By Edwin Pugh ; illus. by 
William Nicholson. 12mo, pp. 225. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Count’s Snuff-Box: A Romance of the War of 1812. 
By George R. R. Rivers. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 283. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Tekla: A Romance of Love and War. es Robert Barr. 
12mo, pp. 437. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Maria Louise Pool. 12mo, gilt top, 

uncut, pp. 441. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


Enoch the Philistine: A Traditional Romance of Philistia, 
pet ig Le Roy Hooker. 12mo, 
t top, uncut, pp. 250. Nally & Co. $1.25. 


The Cost of her Pride. By Mrs. "Alexander. 12mo, pp. 313. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
The Man Who Worked for Collister, and Other Stories. 
By Mary Tracy Earle. i6mo, uncut, pp. 284. Copeland 
& Day. $1.25. 
Chap-Book Stories. By various writers. New series ; 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 260. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.28. 
Final Proof; or, The Value of Evidence. By R. Ottolengui. 
12mo, pp. 390. G. P. Putuam’s Sons. $1; paper, 50 cts. 
More Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. 12mo, pp. 231. F. A. 
—o $1. 
Rondo. Fone. th 12mo, 21. G. W. 
Dillingham : ote ‘aid o 
The Fifth of a4 A Romance of the Stuarts. By 
Charles S. Bentley and F. re, 12mo, pp. 228. 
Rand, MeNally & Co 
The Casino Gir! in aanioee By Herself ; edited b e1 
oo han. Sas. tae .12mo, pp. 270. R.F. Fenno & Co. $ 
t Wynne. Adeline —— 12mo, gilt top, 
o> 255. Rook Me McNally & $1. - on 
Sisters of Torwood. By P wad pe Fleming. 12mo, 
aS ocean om 
ie. By the author of * "s Mission.” Ilus., 
16mo, pp. 236. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
G. W. ham Co.’s Metropolitan Library: Life’s 
Passionate By Clark Jewett. 12mo, pp. 219, 50cts. 





G. W. Dilimgham Co.’s American Author’s Library : 
Passion’s Frait. By Kari Kingshead. 12mo, pp. 245. 50cts, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
A Tour through the Famine Districts of India. B 
phe ty sg od Llus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 340, LE 
Through Persia on a Side Saddle. By Ella C. Sykes, 
Ilus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 362. J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.50, 
Corona and Coronet: Being a Narrative of the Amherst 
Eclipse Expedition to Japan, in 1896. By Mabel Loomis 
bys = 8vo, gilt top, pp. 383. Houghton, Mifflin 
A ym A of Spain. By wet Coles Harris. 16mo, pp. 195. 
ifflin & Co. $1.25. 
a ~ ‘the United States : A Study of Subjects affect- 
their Political, Commercial, and Social Relations, made 
ay f View to their Promotion. By Matias Romero, 
; large 8vo, pp. 759. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50, 
Anion ie Partition and its Fatare. By Henry M. Stanley 
and others; with Introduction b: = Thurston Peck, 
Ph. D. 12mo, pp. 263. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
The Land of Contrasts: A Briton’ 8 View of his American 
Kin. By James Fullarton Muirhead. 12mo, pp. 282. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Christian Teaching. By Lyof N. Toistoi; trans. wy 
V. Tchertkoff. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 210. F. A 
Stokes Co. $1. 

The Greatest Thing Ever Known. By 3 pa 
Trine. 12mo, pp. 55. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Kenotic Theory. Considered with baa Fe stay: refer- 
ence to its A iD *- and arguments. By the Rev. 
Francis J. H 12mo, pp. 247. Longmans, 

& Co. $1.50. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

The Tides, and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System. 
B Howard Darwin. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 378. 
uahten, Mifflin & Co. a 

Flashlights on Nature. Grant Allen. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 312. Doubleday & Ma ure Co, $1.50. 

A World of Green Hills: Observations * Nature and Hu- 
man Nature in the Blue Ridge. By Bradford Torrey. 
16mo, pp. 285. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 

The Workers in the West: An Experiment in Reality. By 
Walter A. Wyckoff. Illus., 12mo, pp. 378. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 

The Transition of North Carolina from Colony to Com- 
monwealth. By Enoch Walter Sikes, Ph.D. 8ro, 
uncut, pp. 85. “Johns Hopkins University Studies.” 


by o Charles A. Gardiner. 12mo re, - * Questions of 
the Day.” G. P. Putnam's Sons. aper, 25 cts. 

Manila, or Monroe Doctrine? “y John Chetwood. 12mo, 

pp. 52. New York: Robt. Lewis Weed Co. Paper, 10 cts. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. By Shadworth H. Hodg- 
son, Hon. LL.D. In 4 vols., large 8vo, uncut. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $12. 

An ram ag of Paton song With Notes, historical and 

L.D. Second edition ; 12mo, 


critical. John Watson, L 
uncut, pp. PTS. Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 


ART. 
Renaissance Masters: The Art of Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, and ‘Botticelli. By 
} nef Rose. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 189. G. P. Putnam's 
1 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

A Manual of r¥s- asa i and Quanti- 
tative. By G. S. Newth, F.L.C. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 42. 
Longmans, pA & Co. | $1.75 net. 

Elementary Botany. By George Francis Atkinson, Ph.B. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 444. eary olt & Co. $1.25. 

A Laborato: Manual of Physiological and Clinical Chem 
= = —-y By Arthur £. ong 2 .* B. 
= H. Coriat. 12mo, pp. 97. Lamson, W. hea Co 
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Elementary Zoology. By Frank E. Beddard, M.A. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 208. , Green, & Co. 90 cts. net. 

A Syllabus of English Grammar. By L. C. Foster. Re- 
vised edition, with additions by H. W. Foster. 12mo, 
pp. 160. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. 

Freytag’s Die Verlorene Handschrift. Edited by Kath- 
erine M. Hewett. With portrait, limo, pp. 223. Macmillan 


Co. 60 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Modern Marriage Market. By Marie Corelli, Lady 
Jeune, Flora Annie Steel, and the Countess of Malmesbury. 
With portraits, 16mo, pp. 174. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

The Book of the Master; or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the 
Light Born of the Virgin Mother. By W. M. Adams. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top. uncut, pp. 204. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

How to Get Strong and How to Stay So. By William 
Blaikie. New and revised edition, from new plates ; illus., 
12mo, pp. 510. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

What Shall our Boys Do for a Living. By Charles F. 
Wingate. 12mo, pp. 287. Doubleday & McClure Co. $1. 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BOOK BUYERS — NOTICE! 


We have advices of shipment of a very /mportant 
Collection of 


OLD ENGLISH BOOKS 


which we will sell at AUCTION about the last days of 
this month. Catalogue includes many Library editions 
of STANDARD AUTHORS. First Editions. Finely 
Illustrated Tomes, Bibliographical Works, Voyages 
and Travels, Americana, etc. Roberts’ Holy Land and 
Egypt. Ogilby’s America. Write for Catalogues. 


WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN, 
186 Wabash Ave., CuicaGco. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 69 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 


known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 651 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS, 
Architect, 
wriso ay = T _ Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 


31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


|? REQUIRED weeks of hard work to carefully select our 
Fauu Surrines. It would take you more than a day to look 
t them carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at aglance. The patterns are 
according to pe. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Eac’ grade is displayed separately on one 

or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 

NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, Cu1caco. 











| 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cts. Awna Ranpa.i-Dieut, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RICHARD H. ARMS, A.B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. Pre; 
for entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, special culture 


courses. Address, 125 Lake Shore Drive, Cuicaeo. 











D2 YOU WISH COLLABORATION, author’s revision, dramatiza- 
tion, or aid in securing publication of your books, stories, and 
magazine articles? If so, address 

ROYAL MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, 63 Fifth Ave., New Yor. 





TUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. Jn three 
Paris. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pamapstrnia. 
Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 
L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, P t le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostox, Mass. 


oe Numéro specimen envoy¢ sur demande. 
THE PATHFINDER {hs ee see aes eremecing 


news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified. Sen 
25 cts. for 13 weeks on trial. Tue Parurinper, Washington, D. C. 
UENA PARK BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies and Children. Unusual /iferary facilities. 
31 Buena Terrace, Buena Park, Chicago, Ill. 
MRS. MARY J. REID, Principal. 
(3 Send for circular and copies of credentials. 

. rs, Historians, Poets — Do 
STORY-WRITERS, Hy = — ~' 
book, or its skilled revision and correction, or advice as to + ion ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan." 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 


in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
The following ** guides "’ contain full references, instruction, 
and topics for thorough stady by literary clubs and students. 
The Study of Romola. (Now Ready.) 50 cents. 
The Study of Silas Marner. (In October.) 
The Idylis of the King. (In preparation.) 
Author and publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, AuBany, N. Y. 


- LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 




















NEW YORK. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
BROOKE and his Famous 


CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SERIES. 

ME BROOKE, with his band, has just returned from the East, having 
*"* been absent from Chicago for twenty-eight weeks. The summer 
was spent in Philadelphia, where he drew the largest crowds ever seen 
at any band concerts. Concerts were also given in Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Boston, and all of the principal cities of New England and New York 
State. It has been the most successful year the band ever had, and has 
added much to Mr. Brooke's fame throughout America. The present 
series of concerts in Chicago will be continued every Sunday afternoon 
for about twenty weeks, when the band will again go East for another 
summer in Philadelphia. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’S NEW Books. 


A NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEY MAN. 


THE CASTLE INN. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” “ Under the Red Robe,” “ Shrewsbury,” ete. With six 
full-page illustrations by WALTER APPLETON CLarK. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
This is a romance of the England of George III., most of the action taking place in the country not far from 

London in the spring of 1767. The Castle Inn at Marlborough, a famous hostelry of the time, affords a pictur- 

esque opportunity for bringing together many prominent personages of the day, and for some vigorous and 

interesting scenes. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. WALFORD. A Lover’s Revolt. 
The Intruders. A Novel of the American Revolution. By J. W. De 
A Novel. By Mrs. L. B. WaLForp, author of “ Baby’s Forest, author of “ Overland,” “ Kate Beaumont,” 


ete. With frontispiece by George Varian. Crown 


Grandmother,” “ Iva Kildare,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. - 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Leddy Marget. 


. , . 
By Mrs. L. B. Watrorp. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- The King s Rivals. 
mental, $1.50. A Novel. By E. N. Barrow. With frontispiece by 
Full of delicate feeling and observation.”” — Manchester W.D. Stevens. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
Guardian. 
; SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
The World’s Unrest and Its Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Remedy. Il. Coleridge. 
By James Fiecp SpALpING. 12mo, $1.25. With frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations by 


. . Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 
Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of or 


__ Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., The Structure and Classification 
Late Editor of the Edinburgh Review, and Registrar of , 
the Privy Council. By Jonn Knox Laveuron, of Birds. 
M.A. With 2 portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 38.00. | By Professor Frank E. Bepparp, Prosector and Vice- 
“The biography is well written and well arranged, the Secretary of the Zodlogical Society of London. With 
personality of the writer is never obtruded, and the book will numerous illustrations. S8vo, pp. 568, 86.00 net. 


be welcomed generally as a valuable addition to the sidelights 
of history.” — Morning Post. Birds in London. 
Stonewall Jackson and the By W. H. Hupson, F.Z.S., ete. With 17 plates and 


° e..9 15 illustrations in the text by Bryan Hook, A. D. 
American Civil War. McCormick, and by photographs from nature by 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henperson, Professor of Mil- | RR. B. Lodge. 8vo, 33.50. 
itary Art and History, the Staff College ; author of 
“The Campaign of Fredericksburg,” ete. With 2 | Hellenica: 


rtrai 33 s. 2 vols. 310. 
portraits and 33 maps and plans vols., 8vo, 310 A Collection of Essays on G Poetry, 


Fur, Feather, and Fin Series. Philosophy, History, and Religion. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. Edited by Everyn Annott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
NEW VOLUMES: Tutor of Baliol College, Oxford. Second Edition. 


THE TROUT. By the Marquis or Granny. With | C7? 8¥o, pp. 460, $2.50. 
12 illustrations and four specially prepared photo- ° 
graphs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 81.75, ay half Roz- The Life and Letters of 
burgh binding, $2.50. Sir George Savile, 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. Garuorne- | Baronet, First Marquis of Halifax, etc. 
Harpy. With 8 full-page illustrations and vignette. | With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first 
Crown 8vo, pp. 270, cloth, $1.75; or, in half Rox- time Collected and Revised. With 2 portraits. 2 vols., 
burgh binding, $2.50. 8vo, pp. xx.+510, viii.+-587, $12.00. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, 
PRINTERS, BINDERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 


61, 63, & 65 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


“ The Bivouac of the ‘Dead,’ 
and its Autbor. 
By Grorce W. Rance. 


**On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.”’ 

Theodore O' Hara’s masterpiece, in which the fore- 
going lines appear, is the subject of this ably written 
book. The whole story of the poem is given, with 
a biography of the soldier-poet, compiled from family 

pers. 

This well-known lyric was a favorite of Grant, 
Lee, and Gladstone, and it has been styled “the 
finest martial elegy in existence.” Mr. Ranck has 
scored as complete a success in this as in the field of 
history. 

1 vol., 16mo, cloth extra . . . . $1.00 


‘Romance and ‘Realism of the 
Southern Gulf Coast. 


By Minnte Water Myers. 
« Dainty and pleasing. Thousands will be delighted to 


read these romantic sketches and legends and scraps of 
history, dating back to the earliest times.” —Jnter Ocean. 


1 vol..12mo, cloth . .. . . . $1.00 


Introduction to the Study of 
North eAmerican Archeology. 


By Professor Cyrus Tuomas, U.S. Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

The book has been prepared with a view of presenting, 
in the briefest possible compass, a summary of the sub- 
ject, bringing the work up to date, and in a form best 
adapted to the use of the general reader and student. 


108 illustrations, 8vo, buckram cloth, $2.00 


IN PRESS. 
The True History of the Missouri Compromise and its Repeal. By Mrs. 


ArcuinaLp Dixon. 8vo, about 600 pages, uniform with recent editions of the work of 


Jefferson, Hamilton, ete. . 


net $4.00 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
The Covenanter, the Cavalier, and the Puritan. By Judge Ouiver Perry 


TEMPLE 


‘Modern Poet P ropbets . Essays, Critical and Interpretative. By Witt1am NorMAN 


GUTHRIE. .. 


$1.50 


$2.00 


The Kalevala. The National Epic of Finland. Translated into English verse by Jon 


Martin Crawrorp. 2 vols., new edition 


ose 8) e 6 ee eee 


Etidorpha ; or, The End of Earth. By Jonn Uri Luoyp. Newedition . . net $2.00 


The Robert Clarke Company tii ng er enclose stcct or books se 


every department of literature. To Libraries, and to Students, Teachers, Ministers, and other professional buyers, 
special concessions are made, and correspondence is invited for prices, terms, etc. The Departments of Law, 
Medicine, Theology, Science, etc., will be found particularly full and complete. Catalogues on application. 


The Importation of Foreign Books 


's made a leading feature in their business, their close connections with the Publishers and leading Second-hand 
Booksellers of Europe giving their patrons excellent opportunities for procuring at low prices Old, Rare, and 
Curious Beoks not usually found in this country. Priced Catalogues of London and other Second-hand Booksellers 
of the latest issues loaned for inspection on application. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
Important New Books in Literature. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


Essays on Work and Culture. By Hamicton W. Masre. 16mo, cloth, gilttop . . $12 
This is a companion volume to the “ Essays on Books and Culture” and ‘* Essays on Nature and C alture” ” which “eve 

lately appeared. There has been of late a very marked increase in the demand for all his books; and no lecturer is more 

gladly heard on the lecture platform to-day than Mr. Mabie. 

Mr. Mabie’s works are now published in a new edition, each in dainty binding, 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, per vol. . . . $1.25 
Essays on Work and Culture.— Essays on Books and Culture.—Essays on Nature and Culture.— My Study Fire. 

—My Study Fire. Second Series.— Under the Trees and Elsewhere.— Short Studies in Literature. — Essays in 

Literary Interpretation. 


KUNO FRANCKE. 
Glimpses of Modern German Culture. vee Professor Kuno Franck, of Harvard University. 16mo, 
eth . . .« . . 195 
Professor F yancke’ . letters to The Nation, The Book man, and ‘other journele, which form the basis of the volume, attracted 


great attention, and have been found worthy of preservation in a permanent form. No other recent comment upon the con- 
dition of German life and letters has been so fresh, so informing, and so useful. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK. 

Trimalchio’s Dinner. Translated from the Latin of Petronius, with an Introduction and a Bibliographical 
Appendix by Harry Tuurston Peck. Illustrated with reproductions from the —_ and from restorations. 
12mo, cloth. . . . > 5 ee 
The famous novel written by Pewapies Arbiter i in the sslgn of Nero i is the cnly on surviving specimen of the realistic fiction 

of classical antiquity. ‘* Trimalchio’s Dinner”’ is the one episode of the book that is complete in itself, and this has been 

translated by Professor Peck with idiomatic freedom, so as to bring out in modern dress the easy chat, the colloquialisms, and 
the slang of the original. 


M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE. 
American Bookmen. By M. A. De Woire Howe. [Illustrated with nearly 100 portraits, facsimiles, and 
sketches. 8vo,cloth . . . . $2.50 


The series of articles on “ American Bookmen”’ ’ which has been appearing | in The Bocknen, has attracted wide attention, 
and are now gathered into a volume, with important additions and revisions by the author. 


Contents: Irving.— Cooper.— Bryant.— Poe.— Willis, Halleck, and Drake.—The Historians, The Humorists.— Emerson, 
Hawthorne.— Whitman.— Lowell and Whittier.— Longfellow and Holmes. 


BENJAMIN W. WELLS. 
Modern French Fiction. By Professor Bensamin W. WELLS, of Sewanee University, author of “ Modern 
German Literature,” “ Modern French Literature,” ete. 12mo, cloth. . . ~ $2.00 
Contents: The Rise of Romanticism.— Stendhal and Mérimée.— Balzac.— Théophile Gautier. — -Geenge Sand.— Dumas 


pere and the Imperial Generation.— Flaubert.— The \ 7 of the Restoration.— Zola.— Daudet.— The Orleanist Gener- 
ation.— Maupassant.— The Generation of the Second Empire 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Wisdom and Destiny. Essays. By Maurice MAkTERLINCK, author of “The Treasure of the Humble,” 
ete. Translated from the French. 8vo, cloth . . . . ~ «ee 


These essays, which are in the same vein as his previous volume, peesente Macterlinck i in the character of a philosopher 
and an wsthetician. They contain his present ideas on a variety of subjects — all approach from the view-point of a super- 
sensuous, mystical child of the last half of the nineteenth century. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Miscellanies. A New Volume of Essays on Jane Austen, Goldsmith, and other Writers of the Eighteenth 
ee ee OU + 5 6 © 6 6 + we 6ue oo 6. me tk +p er Ore eee 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY. 

A new and uniform edition. 16mo, cloth, with gilt tops. Similar to the new edition of Mabie’s works. Per volume, 1.25. 
1. Poems. In twovolumes, from new plates, with revisions, 3. Horace Walpole. A Memoir. 

corrections, and additions. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. First Series. 
2. Four French Women. Being Sketches of Mademoiselle Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Second Series. 

de Corday, Madame Roland, Madame de Genlis, and the Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Third Series. 

Princess de Lamballe. Miscellanies ( just published ). 

Neither in this pr nor in England have Mr. Dobson’s delightful books heretofore been agent together in a uniform 


set. A new volume of ae has been added to the series. The books are carefully printed and attractively bound, and 
issued in a style worthy of their contents. 


‘Soll 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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HERBERT S. STO 


NE & COMPANY 


Harold Frederic’s Greatest Books 


GLORIA MUNDI 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE 


The death of Mr. Frederic has called forth the unanimous praise of the critics for his work. 
«Theron Ware,” or “ Illumination ” as it was called in England, is ranked among the few really 
great American novels. “Gloria Mundi” is Mr. Frederic’s first serious work since this great 
success. It occupied his attention almost until the day of his death, and therefore represents 
his latest effort. Three large editions were sold before publication. The two books, 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50 each. 
IN THE CAGE. 


By Henry JAMEs. 
“We could not wish for a better representation of the art of Henry 
James.""— Academy. 
12mo, cloth. Uniform with ‘* What Maisie Knew.”’ $1.25. 


A SLAVE TO DUTY, and Other Women. 


By Ocrave THANET. Miss French has such a thoroughly 
established reputation among the present reading public that 
no introduction to this collection of short stories will be nec- 
essary. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE BORDERLAND OF SOCIETY. 

By Caaries BeLtmont Davis. Mr. Davis comes of a liter- 
ary family, being a brother of Richard Harding Davis and a 
son of ieee Banlion Davis. This is his first book. 16mo. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 

By Maria Louise Poot. This novel was running serially 
in Godey’s Magazine at the time of Miss Pool’s death. It was 
not, however, completed in that periodical, but was issued at 
once in book form. It is a story of love and adventure in 
St. Augustine, much more exciting than Miss Pool's stories 
as. but with all her delightful sense of humor. 12mo. 

. $1.50, 


THE JEW, THE GYPSY, AND EL ISLAM. 

By the late Sir Ricnarp F. Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.GS., 
ete. Edited, with a preface and brief notes, by W. H. Wi- 
KINs, author of *‘ The Romance of Isabel Lady Burton.”’ In 
large 8vo. Cloth, with photogravure portrait of the author 
from picture by the late Lord Leighton. $3.50 net. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By Epwarp Rosrys. It has been Mr. Robins’ aim to give 
a faithful presentment not only of the famous and fascination 
actress herself, but of her whole environment also. Thus 
the theatrical and much of the literary life of the period come 
within the purview of his book; and Steele and Addison, 
Booth and Cibber, are among the many celebrities who figure 
in its pages. Much curious information is given regarding the 
relations of actors and managers, while special interest attaches 
to the description of some of the most notable performances 
in which Mrs. Oldfield took part. 8vo. Cloth, with 12 illus- 
trations, $3.50 net. 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 

By Otrver Coteman. Every room in the house is taken 
up in the book and methods of treatment suggested. Mr. 
Coleman's articles have been widely read in The House Beau- 
tiful, and it is safe to say that no book on Interior Decoration 
has ever been published which is so practical and so com- 
pletely governed by the requirements of good taste. Many 

f-tone illustrations of interiors accompany the text. 8vo. 
Cloth, finely illustrated, $1.50. 


THE MONEY CAPTAIN. 

A novel. By Witt Payne. With “J the Dreamer” 
Mr. Payne was first brought before the public. His present 
book treats of the government of our cities by large private 
corporations. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE, 


By Franxrort Moore. 

“This story seems to me the strongest and sincerest bit of fiction I 
have read since ‘ Quo Vadis.’ "’—Geores Merriam Hype, in The Book 
Buyer. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
By H. J. Waienam. New edition. With a cha on the 
play at the amateur tournament of 1898, 12mo. Cloth, with 
eighty illustrations, $1.50. 


CHAP-BOOK STORIES. 

This is the second collection of the best short stories from 
the Chap-Book. Many well-known names are included in the 
table of contents, and the volume will undoubtedly meet with 
the success which was accorded to the first volume of the 
series on its appearance two years ago. S series. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THE NEW ECONOMY. 
A peaceful solution of the social problem. By LauRENcE 
Gron.tunp, A.M., author of “ The Codperative Common- 
wealth,”’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, 


CATHERINE SFORZA: A Study. 


By Count Pasouin1. Adapted from the Italian by Pau. 
Sytvesrer. Count Pasolini is a lineal descendant of the 
hereditary enemies of the Sforza family. His work is enriched 
by numerous illustrations, facsimiles of eee pee. 
and quotations from some five hundred letters of the onna 
of Forli. It combines the charm of romance with the dignity 
of history, and brings within the reader’s ken, not only the 
militant princess who held the Fort of St. pean inst the 
Conclave (thus arresting the affairs of Europe until her own 
were settled), who circumvented Machiavelli and defied Cesar 
Borgia, but the private woman in her court and home, her 
domestic and social relations. 8vo. Cloth, with many illus- 
trations, $3.50 net. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

By Eye Witnesses. This volume represents something 
entirely new in historical writing. Every incident of the 
present war is vividly described by some one who was actually 
on the ground, and can, therefore, write accurately about 
what occurred. The illustrations are not on the order of the 
many ‘** War Portfolios,’ but are taken from photographs 
actually snapped in the field and on the battleships. 8vo. 
Cloth, nearly two hundred illustrations, $1.50. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHICAGO. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK. 


BEN KING’S VERSE. 


Edited by Nixon Waterman. Introduction by John McGovern. 
Biography by Opie Read. Iilustrated by McCutcheon, 
Schmedtgen, and Others. Cover Design and 
Title Page by Howard Bowen. 

The Bookman, New York, November, 1898. 

“He had all of the drollery, the instinctive sense of fun and the 
delightful irresponsibility of Mr. Field.” 
The Daily News, Chicago, September 9, 1898. 
‘* May be recommended to those suffering from melancholy." 
The Chronicle, Chicago, September 12, 1898. 
* Ben King’s Verse is published in an excecdingly tasteful volume, 
with a fine portrait of the poet, a red-line title page, with all the 
artistic daintiness of the best modern methods in bookmaking.’’ 


i2mo, Cloth, Deckle Edged, Gilt Top, pp. 292. $1.25. 
For sale by all Booksellers or sent postpaid by the Publishers, 


FORBES & COMPANY {°:9,%°*| CHICAGO. 
OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


There is hardly any period of our history which teachers in 
the schools and professors in .he colleges cannot illustrate for 
their classes by leaflets in this series. At the present time the 
following numbers, relating to the history of the Spanish 
power in Americ ea, are of special interest : ** The Discovery of 
America,”’ from the Life of Columbus, by his son, Ferdinand 
Columbus ; *‘Columbus’s Letters to Gabriel Sanchez,” de- 
scribing the First Voyage and Discovery ; “Columbus's Me- 

morial to Ferdinand and Isabella ”’; * Amerigo Vespucci’s 
Account of his First Voy ; “Cortes’s Account of the 
City of Mexico "’; ** De Vaca’s Account of his Journey to New 
Mexico. 1535"’; **Coronado’s Letter to Mendoza, 1540”; 
“The Death of De Sota,” from the “* Narrative of a Gentle- 
man of Elvas.” 





Price, 5 cents a copy. $4.00 per 100. Send for complete lists. 
Directors of the Old South Work, 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 
BURTON’ THE BURTON SOCIETY 
will print for private circula- 
ARABIAN tion among its members a fac- 
simile of the original edition of 
NIGHT Burton's ARABIAN Nicats. Fall 
particulars on application. 
No. 18 Barth Block, Denver, Colorado. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, _ 


Including Dick Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. ks ill by G. and R. Cruikshank. 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The t and Choicest Col- 


lection offered for Sale in the World. oo issued and 
sent post free on ication. Books ht. — Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New ord St., London, W. C., England. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY & 
Y MaIL, { BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
ja bu Boos, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS —s kee Teceal clipe at 
Geshe ab sodiecsd pulses, will be anus fur 0 tvens ataue 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° "gst 424 street 


Mention thie advertisement and receive a discount. 











GENTLEMEN, HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT For 
A YOUNG LADY, WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria Empress 
Opera Shawl 

& most appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year’s gift. They are entirely handwoven at 
Bethlehem by expert Saxon weavers. Softest wool and 
silk — woof silk and web wool —in rich light green, 
delicate pink, recherché red, pure white or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and Registered on receipt of $7.50 — cheek 


or money order — to 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethichem, Pa. 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA. To be sold, a hand- 
some country residence, fully furnished and replete 
with every modern convenience, with citrus fruit ranch, 
in the best and most equable part of the State. Partie- 
ularly suitable for a family in delicate health. Par- 
ticulars and photographs, from the owner, 
JOHN KENDALL, El Cajon, Cal. 


- TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE | 


As first-class tailors and drapers, has given us confi- 
dence in our ability to give general satisfaction. We can 
show you a full line of Fat SurtinGs at 320 upwards. 
Overcoats in the latest styles, 320 to 350. 


FINN & COMPANY, 
No. 296 Wabash Avenue, Curicaco, IL. 


JUST OUT. 
1, Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books io 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
a. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


i i tothe » | |The Standard Blank Books. 
Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


_to the — 

THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
toe oe fey Gocneiien ew tot: tothe bananet badges, 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For saie by ail book- 
sellers and stationers. 


_ Offices and BSalesrooms : 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Kiepert’s Classical Atlas . 4 eure aa 
1 

1 


The Private Life of the Romans . 
A Greek and Roman Mythology . 
SENT POSTPAID. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
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‘“‘Sanitas”’ | 
Means Health. 


By the use of proper disinfectants homes can be | 
kept entirely free from germs of the most dreaded 
infectious diseases. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English chemist. 
Price, 10 cents. Every household should contain this 
little help to comfortable living. It will be sent FREE 
to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 


Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York. 





LADIES 
GOING TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Want comfort en route, 
which was always a distine- 
tion of The California 
Limited — Santa Fe Route. 
This year an observation 
ear is added, with a spacious 
assembly room for ladies 
and children. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 











THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
JOHN EB. MORRIS, Secretary. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
Ail Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $22,868,994. _ LIABILITIES, $19,146,359. 


SURPLUS, $3,722,635. 





Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $34,360,626. 


| Notice to Book Lovers and 


Collectors of Autographs. 
The Magnificent Private Library of 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, dec’d, 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL 
BANK, PHILADELPHIA, 


Will be Sold about November 22, 1898, 
Embracing many handsome Extra [Illustrated Works, 
Choice Works on the Fine Arts, the Best Editions in 
Special Bindings of British and American Authors and 
Rare and Scarce Americana. 


VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
HISTORICAL PAPERS, BROADSIDES, 


AND ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, 
the Collection of a Well- Known Philadelphia Gentleman 
and from Other Sources. 

Including Letters of Generals in the Revolution and Civil 
Wes, Sones of the Declaration, Napoleon and his Marshals, 
Crowned Heads of Europe, Authors, Musicians, Poets, Artists. 
and Statesmen. Early Colonial and Revolutionary Broad- 
sides. Historical Papers relating to the American Revolution, 
Rare and Scarce Portraits of Washi and other Eminent 
Amesioenn, also Rare Washington Pitchers and Historical 
Yhinaware. 


Will be sold about the latter end of November. 


The above sales will be held in the Book Auction 
Rooms of Davis & Harvey, 1112 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, under the management of Stan. V. Henkels. 


B® Catalogues mailed to those wishing the same, 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL. 
ONE NIGHT TO DENVER. 








THE NORTH-WESTERN 
LIMITED. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 
CALIFORNIA IN THREE DAYS. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TRAINS. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
THE PIONEER LINE 


West and Northwest of Chicago. 


H. R. McCULLOUGH, 
3d V.-P. & G. T. M. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
G. P. & T. A. 





$$$ LAT AT i henner. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S STANDARD 
WORKS OF REFERENCE. 











FURNESS’S VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 
Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Royal octavo volumes. Superfine toned paper. 
Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00 per volume; half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $55.00. 


** This latest volume, like the others that have preceded it, constitutes a work of monumental proportions, and represents 
an amount of patient research that is altogether unparalleled in the history of the making of books.’’— Boston Courier. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
THE WINTER’S TALE. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MACBETH. 

THE TEMPEST. OTHELLO. 


HAMLET. Two Volumes. KING LEAR. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


In 15 volumes. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top. Each volume sold separately. 
THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF FACTS, CHARACTERS, | WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Revised, 


PLOTS, AND REFERENCES. By Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, | Enlarged, and Profusely Illustrated. $2.50. 

LL.D. New Edition, Entirely Reset, Revised, and Enlarged. | ROGET’S THESAURUS. A Treasury of English Words. Classified 

Crown octavo. Half morocco, $3.50. | and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
BREWER’'S HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. A Dictionary of Historic in Literary Composition. $2.50. 

Tesmeend Fheases, G08 | ANCIENT AND MODERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From 
BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. Giving | the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. $2.50. 

the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, | 

Illusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. $3.50. | CHAMBERS'S GAZETTEER OP THE WORLD. $2.50. 
BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. Imitative, Realistic, | CHAMBERS'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. $5.50. 

and Dogmatic. With illustrations. $2.50. | CURIOSITIES OF POPULAR CUSTOMS and of Rites, Ceremon- 


GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. A Dictionary of Aids | ies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Antiquities. By WILLIAM 8 
to Reflections, etc. $2.50. WALSH. Half morocco. $3.50. 


WALSH'S HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. | BOMBAUH’S GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS. A Mélange 
A Collection of the Bric-a-Brac of Literature. $3.50. of Excerpts. $3.50. 


EDWARD'S WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES. A Dictionary | THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK. A General Guide to the Art of 
of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the Way Matters. $2.50. | Composition and Style. $2.50. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 

Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the Various Subjects of the Norse, 
Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the different Languages in which they occar. 
By Josera Tomas, M.D., LL.D., author of ** Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” ete. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Complete in one imperial 8vo volume of 2,550 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00 net ; half morocco, 
$10.00 net ; half Russia, $10.00 net. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with 
recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the 
Globe. Originally edited by Josern Taomas, M.D., LL.D., author of * Lippincott’s Pr ing Biographical Diction- 
ary,” “* Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,’ ete. New Revised Edition in one imperial octavo volume of nearly 
3000 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00 net ; half morocco, $10.00 net; half Russia, $10.00 net. 


The New Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based upon the most recent Census 
Returns, and Corrections and Additions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing 
upwards of 30,000 articles ; illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings, over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading 
matter. 10 volumes. Imperial octavo. By subscription only. 

Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUB- 

SCRIPTION, and can be purchased upon SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. Illustrated circular and terms of sale sent upon application 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 
And British and American Authors, Living and Deceased. 


By 8. Austin Atursone, LL.D. With Supplement by Jonn Foster Kirk, LL.D. The entire work contains the Names 
and History of over 83,000 Authors. Complete in sets of five volumes. Imperial octavo. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; 
half Russia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, free of expense, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





